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I am frightened, and I am not ashamed 
of being frightened. If one has a short 
memory, little information and no imagina- 
tion, he ean look at our broad land pro- 
tected on the east and west by broader 
oceans and joined on the north and south 
by friendly people and wonder what there 
is to disturb our complacency. This is a 
beautiful land, a broad land, a land of 
wealth and vitality; but it is committed to 
a way of democratic life that some other 
nations don’t like. They see in the United 
States almost the last obstacle to their 
return to autocracy and social barbarism. 

Every traveler who returns from abroad, 
every illustrated magazine that falls under 
your eyes tells of armaments so modern and 
magnificent that nothing human can with- 
stand them. We are told of airplanes that, 
traveling almost with the speed of sound, 
can deal destruction by bombs or by poison 
gases on soldier and civilian alike; of ships 
on the water and under it that can launch 
death without themselves being seen; of 
tanks that crush men after wounding them. 

Most of us are old enough to remember 
the brave beginning and the sad sequelae of 
the World War; some of us saw the 
wounded and dead, smelled the stench of 
decaying bodies or the sickening deodorants 
that replaced what they could not conceal, 
the boys who returned men, some of them 
with arm or leg left in France and others 





whose eyes were like the windows of de- 
serted houses. And we have all known the 
loneliness and the grief of widows and 
orphans of the men who could not come 
back. 

But these memories do not frighten me 
for the future. However potent in arma- 
ment, foreign nations are not so idiotic as 
to bring military war to these peaceful 
shores. Their braggadocio and blustering 
are not for us. We are too protected by 
distance and by the strength that could in 
the course of time be assembled to defeat 
and repulse any nation or any combination 
of nations that were so foolish as to attack 
our shores. 

It is not a threatened physical invasion 
that alarms me. It is not the fear that we 
may again be drawn into sending our 
young men across the waters to defend 
those who hold our faiths and who must 
bear the first onslaught of barbarism. For 
[ hardly think that will happen again while 
we have our memories of 1918. 

What we do not realize is that we are 
already at war—just as truly as if ships 
were bombarding our shores, as if planes 
were raining bombs on our cities, as if men 
in foreign uniforms were bivouaced in our 
parks and in our homes. This is a war of 
ideologies. Fascism and communism and 
a military monarchy are on one side, and 
on the other democracy. And democracy 
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is on the defensive. Without a conscious- 
ness of the danger, without the mobilization 
of our forces and without effective weapons, 
we are enduring a continuous onslaught 
more threatening because it is not generally 
perceived. 

What are the advantages and what are 
athe tactics of the enemy? In the first place, 
they know preeisely what they want. They 
have mapped their_major objectives and 
they have charted all the roads that lead to 
them. Moreover, by the most skilful and 
persistent use of what we call propaganda 
and they education, they have convinced 
all the populace whom they have not 
silenced by confinement, expulsion or death 
that their ideals are right and holy, their 
means necessary and desirable. They have 
inflamed their people with a burning en- 
thusiasm, with an unflagging faith in their 
rulers, with the pride of national achieve- 
ment, with a devotion that is willing to 
make any sacrifice for the state that they 
serve. This is an armament that can not 
be defeated except by the same instruments 
that are superior because they emanate 
from a cause that is higher, unselfish for 
the welfare of each and every individual, 
whatever his birth or his station in life. 

Nothing is more dangerous than _ to 
undegrate our enemy. We may despise his 
objectives, but we must realize that he has 
them, clearly defined and _ persistently 
sought. We may condemn the means that 
he uses, but we must acknowledge that they 
have given every evidence so far of being 
effective. We may ridicule the popular 
devotion to a dictator as unintelligent and 
childlike, but it leads to unity and to will- 
ing sacrifice. We may wonder at the ruth- 
lessness of the means, but we see one third- 
“ate nation become in a half generation a 
world power that can not be ignored, and 
another that was starved, beaten and re- 
stricted to narrow boundaries live, reestab- 
lish itself and extend its areas until every 
neighbor feels unsafe. One sees no beggars 
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on the streets of Berlin or Rome, and when 
men on relief are set at a job they work as 
if their existences depended—as indeed 
they do—on their finishing it well and 
promptly. There is no cause for jokes in 
Germany or Italy about the shovel that is 
used as something to lean on. When the 
state does something—lays a road, drains 
a marsh, erects a building or mobilizes a 
work corps, it dramatizes it so that the 
people may see the accomplishment and 
develop fresh enthusiasm. And the people 
believe in their leaders. One may criticize 
anything, wrote a traveler, except the offi- 
cials of the state; they are protected and 
respected because they are the state. 

These leaders undoubtedly have the 
adult population well in hand, enthusiastic 
or cowed. But it is with the younger gen- 
eration that they are doing their most effec- 
tive work laying the foundations for a 
stable structure in the future. Every 
teacher in the schools is employed to teach 
each youth, ‘‘You are nothing; your people 
is everything.’’ In Italy no one may teach 
who is not a member in good standing of 
the Fascist party. The schools train in 
order the body, the emotions, the mind. 
Everywhere there are mottoes, often from 
‘Mein Kampf,’’ the political bible, artisti- 
eally decorated: ‘‘Be hard, brutal, blindly 
obedient, fanatical.’’ The Italian versions 
read: ‘‘The state is the fulfilment of the 
individual,’’ ‘‘ Believe, obey, fight.’’ School 
is opened with a vigorous ‘‘Heil Hitler!’’ 
which is repeated a thousand times a day— 
and meant. 

Every lesson is colored by the new Welt- 
anschauung, an indoctrination for the new 
national plan. Pictures are drawn in 
classes of episodes in the Nazi or Fascist 
progress, of military planes, of tanks and 
of the great leaders. Literature uses politi- 
eal speeches and proclamations. History 
tells the story of a downtrodden people now 
resurgent, of ravished colonies that must be 
regained, of the hatred and chicanery of all 
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enemies. Geography awakens a feeling of 
unity and a love for the mother country 
and of brotherhood for the expatriates who 
wherever they may be in neighboring 
countries, in Latin America or in the 
United States, are still to be considered 
loyal Germans. It presents the problems 
of dense populations, of adequate food sup- 
plies, of foreign trade, of shipping, always 
with the predetermined solutions. Mathe- 
matics deals with the efficiency of fighting 
planes, the government projects of electri- 
fication and housing and of social legisla- 
tion. Even Latin is permeated with propa- 
ganda to show how the totalitarian state 
must avoid the mistakes that ruined Rome. 

Illustrative of the resultant attitudes are 
the following excerpts from a letter written 
by a German boy to an American high- 
school pupil, a part of a correspondence 
initiated to promote ‘‘international under- 
standing and good will.’’ 


I shall join the Arbeitsdienst for half a year and 
the army for two years voluntary. It is the great- 
est pleasure and honour for me to march for my 
fatherland and my godlike Fiihrer.... 

If you should wish to have German newspapers 
or magazines, you first must write me which of our 
newspapers are forbidden in Ohio. If you have 
any questions about Germany or the National- 
Socialism I will do my best to answer them satis- 
factorily. 

I ean only tell you that I am*hating the Jews 
more than the devil and kell. I have lived to see 
how my German fatherland was exhausted and 
sponged by this diabolical people. I know how 
many girls have been ravished by Jewish scoundrels. 
But now the Jews have lost power in Germany. No 
real, true German would shake hands with a Jew 
to-day. I would be glad when the last Jew would 
be vanished from the earth. I only hope that the 
brave Arabs will kill many Jews in the revolts of 
to-day. 

I am very glad to join the Arbeitsdienst. We 
must help the peasants in the harvest time. I am 
not accustomed to that work, but I shall try to 
love it. It must be an elevating feeling to march 
within the gray columns through our German coun- 
try, side by side with the sons of laborers and min- 
isters, artisans and noblemen, all with shouldered 
Spade and with one creed: ‘‘ Whatever our Fiihrer 
Adolf Hitler does, he is right.’’ 
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I know this feeling from the time when I 
marched in the rows of the Hitler Jugend through 
the streets of the towns, when we fought in our 
brown shirts for our Fiihrer. We were boys of all 
classes, but like-minded, with one Filrer, one creed, 
one idea, one standard, ready to spend our lives 
and blood for the National-Socialism. We marched 
and marched till the whole German Youth had 
joined our ranks. To-day the whole youth marches 
in the brown shirt, boys and girls... . 

You have a fine opinion of our government and 
Hitler. But you said that you believe in freedom 
of the press and speeches to your own advantage. 
But such a freedom in Germany would mean a free 
hand for the few enemies of our government, for 
the traitors, war-profiteers, and cowards. They 
could unrestrained poison the opinion of the foreign 
countries. This is nowadays impossible in Ger- 
many. Our press says what the opinion of our gov- 
ernment and of the ninety-nine per cent. National- 
Socialist is. 

Your state is governed in a democratic way. 
But the parties forming the government have per- 
haps only 60 per cent. of your people as followers. 
The free will of the other 40 per cent. is enslaved. 
In Germany, there governs one party forever, but 
this party has 99 per cent. of our people as fol- 
lowers, and only 1 per cent. has no free will. More- 
over you must consider that this one per cent. in 
Germany consists of criminals, traitors and Jews; 
whereas that in America 40 per cent. are surely 
good citizens. So we may say that Germany is the 
state which is governed in the most democratic 
WAk ic . 

Germany is the most powerful state of the world 
with the best army, the best leader, the best govern- 
ment, the best idea. No country in the world will 
be able to defeat us. The will of Adolf Hitler is 
stronger than the will of the sum of all other states- 
men. He is sent by God to free our country, and to 
free the world from the despotism of the Jews and 
the capitalists, who wish to send the nations into 
bloody wars in order to earn themselves much 
money.! 


The propagandistic education by the 
enemies of democracy does not stop with 
the schools. Membership in the Hitler or- 
ganizations is compulsory, and their extra- 
curricular activities are not mild extensions 
of academic studies or opportunities for 
social pleasures. Each one is designed and 
administered to make its contribution to 
the military and the political state. Ten- 


1 Social Frontier, February, 1939, p. 42. 
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year-old boys march to the goosestep with 
rifles on their shoulders; those slightly 
older are accustomed to machine guns, and 
They are taught implicit 
Theirs is the 


later to tanks. 
and unquestioning obedience. 
discipline that some undemocratic critics 
have declared our youth should have. But 
along with such physical preparation for 
war goes a continuous educational program 
that each child in the clubs, every youth in 
the work corps, every young man serving 
his time in the army may understand the 
ideals and the aspirations of the state, may 
be prepared to contribute to them and may 
be devoted not only to the program but 
also to defend it against others who may be 
dubious or critical. 

It is not possible nor is it necessary to 
tell the whole story here; it is in many pub- 
lications for those who are curious to read. 
All education is aimed at building up the 
state. The masses are given merely the 
fundamentals of book learning, all thor- 
oughly drilled and strictly applied to as- 
sured utility. Only a small selected group 
are permitted to advance to the secondary 
schools, and a much smaller number still 
to the universities. The academic educa- 
tion of girls is strictly limited; their place 
is in the home to bear children who may 
bear arms. A small body of the most 
promising youth, with exceptional mental 
gifts and without blemish of body, are 
trained for leadership, to be the aristocrats 
of the nation, the governing group respect- 
ing themselves and held in awe by the 
populace. 

This is what makes me afraid. This defi- 
nitely purposeful organization, this com- 
plete preparation, this effective program 
to make a nation not only understand but 
also to be a devoted part of the march of 
progress as they see it set up a threat and 
an active offensive that democracy can not 
withstand without similarly skilful, com- 
plete and persistent efforts to promote the 
ideals to which we profess devotion. If a 
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declared physical war were being waged 
against us, we should mobilize all our re- 
sources, muster all our population to the 
defense of our country. We should build 
more ships, guns, airplanes and tanks; 
manufacture explosives and poison gases, 
and drill every man to contribute in some 
way to the success of our battles. We 
should match every gun of the enemy with 
two guns of our own; for every ship that 
he has we should lay down one that is 
bigger, faster and more deadly; for every 
plane that he launches into the air we 
should launch a squadron that could out- 
fly, outmaneuver and outfight anything 
seen before; for every gas that he manu- 
factures we should invent one more deadly 
and more persistent. Does any one doubt 
that? If so, he lacks the confidence that I 
have in the genius, the energy and the 
resources of the people of these United 
States. 

This is a war that gives any intelligent 
person who faces the facts cause to be dis- 
turbed. But instead of being terrified and 
cowed, we should prepare to meet the 
enemy on his own ground, to use weapons 
that are not merely superior but also better 
adapted to democracy. It will not be suffi- 
cient merely to defeat the enemy. We did 
that on the field of battle twénty years ago, 
humiliating him at Versailles and _ ulti- 
mately losing the war. Why? Because we 
were content to defeat the physical enemy 
and not long-sighted enough to promote the 
ideals that we had defended. It is not suf- 
ficient to say that men are free; it is neces- 
sary to make them competent to take ad- 
vantage of their freedom, to strive eternally 
and effectively toward the clearly seen goal 
of the richer, happier life. 

The plain fact of the matter is that we 
to-day do not take democracy seriously. 
The public at large does not know what its 
essential meaning is. They have shouted 
the slogan without an understanding of the 
principles of the ideal and the implications, 
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in responsibilities as well as in its rights, 
to which it leads. Democracy has been 
shouted as a justification of the most non- 
sensical, unsound and outrageous pro- 
posals; it has been approved and _pro- 
claimed—and its applications neglected ; it 
has been mouthed so much by demagogues 
and by ignoramuses that at times we have 
become sick of the word. But nevertheless 
it is the foundation of all that we hold high- 
est and most sacred. It stands for an ideal 
that is the hope of the world. It is a beacon 
that lights the road to political, social, eco- 
nomic and industrial progress. 

How can democracy defend itself against 
the subtle war that is now being waged 
against it unless its people know what it is 
and what it implies? We know what we 
hate better than we know what we love. 
We hate more fiercely than we love ar- 
dently. Hate impels us more consistently 
and more effectively to action than love 
does. It is more dramatic, more blood- 
stirring. That is a characteristic of human 
nature. It is not hard to hate communism 
or fascism: we picture the one as an un- 
couth lout with baggy trousers and a bomb 
threatening our personal welfare or the 
other as a maniae with a Charlie Chaplin 
moustache or as a brute with protruding 
pugilistie jaw imperiling our freedom. 
But we do not personalize democracy ; it is 
a benign abstraction. And no one becomes 
excited about an abstraction or fights for 
it or sacrifices for it. One does not love 
an abstraction or die for an abstraction or, 
what is infinitely harder, live and work and 
sacrifice and suffer for an abstraction. As 
a people we have to think in concrete 
terms; we hate or we love, we fight against 
or for that which we see in action. Of 
those who have a real personal motive, more 
vote against a candidate than vote for him. 
It is not enough to hate or to fight com- 
munism and fascism; we must understand 
what democracy stands for, love that with 
a flaming passion and fight for the privilege 
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of making such sacrifices as are required. 
Not any one who merely says ‘‘democracy, .« 
democracy’’ shall enter into the kingdom, 
but only he who does what the ideal 
requires. 

There is no doubt that democracy is on 
the defensive, that even those who are 
accustomed to declare fealty to it are ques- 
tioning, not so much its theoretical sound- 
ness as its practical workability. We are 
not afraid because Mussolini sneers that 
‘men are tired of liberty.’’ We are afraid 
because it may be true. We are afraid be- 
cause aS democracy gained acceptance it 
tended to become conservative, to be taken 
for granted without understanding of what 
its acceptance indicates for behavior. Old 
patterns of action persist amid new condi- 
tions and in the face of new challenges; old 
slogans are shouted so loud that they 
deafen our ears to new thinking. As 
Thomas Mann has written, ‘‘democracy 
should use this wholly unexpected situation 
—the fact, namely, that it has again be- 
come problematical—to renew and rejuve- 
nate itself by again becoming aware of 
itself,’’? and, I add, of the implication in 
modern life of the fundamental meanings. 

Democracy can not wage a winning fight 
unless its people not only understand what 
it means but also have for it a passionate 
devotion. If democracy is to prevail, it 
must grip its people, the mature and espe- 
cially the young, with the power of a re- 
ligion. We must have understanding, but 
we must also have such a revival as swept 
Lee’s army from the Rapidan to the Rappa- 
hannock, which enabled them to suffer 
when necessary with calm happiness and to 
fight with a fervor that won battles against 
impossible odds. 

But instead of understanding, which 
makes intelligent and effective cooperative 
service possible, and instead of passionate 
faith, which impels us forward without fear 
of the future, the thoughtful of our people 
are filled with gloom and doubt. The na- 
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tion that is the richest in the world in all 
the things that should make men prosper- 
ous and happy, has been for a half score 
years slogging through the slough of de- 
spond. As David Muzzey has written, ‘‘One 
scarcely meets a man who is not a prey to 
‘gloom and fear. The burden of our dinner 
conversation is the hopelessness of our pres- 
ent outlook. Impending disaster is ac- 
cepted with a fatalism tempered with a 
reluctant sigh, and ‘we speak of the coming 
war as of the coming winter.’ Our courage 
dwindles .. . to a puny hope that things 
may be better, shivering beside the gigantic 
conviction that they are bound to be 
worse.’’ ‘‘Yet,’’ he goes on to say, ‘‘no set- 
back . . . is so disastrous as the weakening 
of faith in the worthwhileness of effort’’ 
for a cause in which we believe with a con- 
vinced intellect suffused and inspired with 
an active faith and devotion. ‘‘ All great 
ages,’’ said Emerson, ‘‘have been ages of 
faith.’’ 

We have heard of crises so often that we 
tend to think of them as the disturbing 
eries of ‘‘Wolf! Wolf!’’ But we should 
not forget that the wolf finally came and 
killed the sheep. Because crises previously 
prophesied did not come and because those 
that did come we passed through, with our 
existence maintained if not with triumphal 
victory, we canot afford to ignore a warn- 
ing of another which is not merely impend- 
ing but is now actually upon us. The 
strength of fascism certainly, and that of 
communism possibly, is threatening and 
growing. The defenses of democracy are 
weakened by doubt and by indefiniteness. 
The plans for advance not merely to 
triumphal victory but, what is far more 
important, to triumphal achieving of de- 
mocracy do not exist at all. At least, they 
do not exist in the minds of those who must 
carry them into effect. The greatest igno- 
miny, as well as the greatest danger, that 
ean befall a democratic people is to work 
without a clear understanding of and a pas- 
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sionate devotion to the objectives that give 
meaning and direction to their labors. 

The enemies to democracy that we have 
chiefly to fear, I say, are not the enemy 
without but the enemy within. It is not of 
the shell and poison of fascist states that 
we should be afraid, but of the infiltration 
of the poison of their political and social 
and economic ideas. We have to recognize 
that a small, but by no means negligible, 
fraction of our people have already been 
infected, and no infection of the social body 
ean safely be ignored any more than an 
infection of the physical body. This infec- 
tion is found chiefly among those who feel 
that democracy has not given them a fair 
share of life and among idealistic intellec- 
tuals who see suffering and injustice that 
democracy has not prevented or remedied. 
Usually the infected body is militant, better 
organized and more ready to fight for its 
cause than we who profess democracy are 
ready to defend it and to work for the 
removal of its defects. 

Only recently there was in Madison 
Square Garden a gigantic mass meeting in 
which democracy and all that it stands for 
was attacked with a violence that can be 
explained only by a devotion on the part 
of the thousands who applauded and cheered 
and hissed, to a cause in which they sin- 
cerely believe. One can not explain in any 
other way what they did—and what they are 
planning through their organization to do. 
Many are proud that democracy protected 
this meeting with one tenth of the entire 
police force of the metropolis, and in one 
sense we should be proud that such a meet- 
ing could be held under our ideal of freedom 
of speech, even though what was said was 
traitorous not only to our government but 
to our civilization. But was the majority 
of our people stirred to do the only sensible 
thing that was indicated, similarly to organ- 
ize our youth and to inculcate in them a 
passion for democracy and not only a will- 
ingness but also an eagerness to fight for 
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it, to work for it and to live it? They were 
not. And that is a fact that makes us 
afraid. 

In many of our secondary schools and 
colleges there are groups of youth concerned 
about political, social and economic prob- 
lems. Which of these groups are most earn- 
est, best organized, most persistent and most 
active to do something for the furtherance 
of the ideals to which they have been con- 
verted? I should like to say that it is the 
groups devoted to democratic living, but 
that would not be in accord with the facts 
as they have been observed and reported. 
There is belief, of course, in democracy, but 
it is seldom developed by leaders into de- 
voted faith and directed not merely to the 
conversion of others but also to activities 
that make the abstract ideal a living reality. 
That which is long taken for granted and 
not cultivated will eventually wither and 
fade because no nourishment is coming from 
its roots. 

An even greater threat to democracy than 
the groups within our society who believe in 
a hostile ideology is the larger group who 
do not know what democracy is. In the 
literature there are hundreds of definitions, 
some stressing one phase, some stressing 
another, but the fundamental principles, 
which are relatively few, are set forth in 
simple words that every school boy or school 
girl learns in history or some other sociai 
study. But knowing definitions is not neces- 
sarily knowing what the definition means. 
The acceptance of mottoes and slogans is no 
indication that meaning has been assimilated 
until it is an integral part of one’s self. 
And even intellectual assimilation does not 
insure a character that will consistently act 
according to what understanding dictates. 
All this is implied in meaning. Ignorance 
is fatal, indefiniteness is an illness which 
inevitably brings a damnation in comparison 
with which death is to be preferred. 

The difficulty that is faced to-day by those 
who believe in democracy is the task of 
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achieving it under a new set of conditions, 
conditions which the founding fathers could 
never have anticipated. If democracy can 
not be achieved under new and different 
conditions, it is the unsoundness of the ideal 
or the weakness of us who profess it. I am 
not yet willing to believe that the ideal is 
unsound. Is there any other ideal of society 
from which you would expect better results 
in the long run? I think not. Democracy 
ean not fail, but men can fail in democracy, 
‘‘The day is past,’’ says Raymond Gram 
Swing, ‘‘when democracy can be content 
with the eighteenth century ideal of civie 
and religious liberty, or the nineteenth cen- 
tury ideal of civie and religious liberty, or 
the nineteenth century ideal of political lib- 
erty, ‘one man, one vote.’ Without a larger 
and more certain area of economic freedom 
and independence, and without a greater 
measure of industrial self-government even 
civil and religious liberties will fail.’’ And 
Daniel Webster long ago saw an essential 
which we have not yet provided. ‘‘A gen- 
eral equality of condition,’’ he said, ‘‘is the 
true basis of popular government.’’ Most 
certainly we have not yet attained anything 
like that. In this age democracy must be 
extended from politics, in which it must be 
more thoroughly exemplified, to society and 
to industry. > 

The unthinking, simple faith that demoe- 
racy will run itself without definite under- 
standing and without a constant increase of 
devotion has led us into a sad mess. What 
is worse, it insures inevitable disaster in the 
future. The lower forms of life, both ani- 
mal and plant, reproduce themselves with 
unerring exactness. Each progeny brings 
with it the instincts to carry on precisely 
as the parents have done before. Not so the 
progeny of man, except in those limited 
functions that are automatic because in- 
stinetive and essential to life. Democracy 
is not a natural form of living. It has 
evolved slowly and unevenly through the 
long ages in which man has climbed the 
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ladder from the primordial brute. The 
earliest rule was by strength or craft, not 
by reason and agreement on the part of all. 
And man’s natural tendency to use his 
strength or his wit covertly or without con- 
cealment to get advantage over the impotent 
is constantly resurgent—in the home, in 
business and everywhere else. Now that ‘‘a 
mighty effort is being made to turn back 
the clock of history two thousand years and 
to arm a primitive tribalism with the weap- 
ons of modern technology,’’? the danger is 
ereater because organized into a mass threat. 
Democracy has to be striven for, fought for, 
constantly renewed in the individual by 
repeatedly drawing strength from the 
mother principle and constantly imparting 
to the younger generation by teaching it to 
understand what it is, its superiority over 
all rival ideologies and what it means in 
actual living with its fellows. 

The worst result of failing ourselves to 
live democratically is the impossibility of 
our believing that others are sincere in try- 
ing to do so. That democracy may have a 
fair chance of succeeding, its followers must 
have confidence in each other. It is not the 
blind fanatie faith of the Nazis in their 
leader that democracy wants; it is the faith 
of each man in every other to whom he has 
entrusted responsibility, a faith justified 
partly by experience but chiefly by the 
knowledge that without confidence there can 
be no cooperative achievement of progress. 
To live democratica''y men must have con- 
fidence and they must deserve confidence. 
At present capital distrusts labor and labor 
distrusts capital, the rich and the poor are 
suspicious each of the other, as are the rural 
and the urban. Perhaps worst of all, we 
do not trust the representatives whom we 
have elected to our legislative halls or to 
administrative responsibilities. The most 
sure-fire joke is that which makes fun of 
the very men whom we have chosen to inter- 
pret and to carry out the general social will. 


2 George S. Counts. 
£ 
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Now, democracy is based on mutual faith, 
and such faith is usually justified, for most 
men most of the time have good intentions. 
But good intentions, even when consistently 
acted upon, are not sufficient ; they must be 
motivated by intelligent concern for the 
general good. And that emphasizes the 
essential that has been implied before, edu- 
cation for an understanding of social needs 
in the present age. 

Democratic relations are possible only 
among people who have not only a knowl- 
edge of the demands of mutual need and 
confidence but also the spirit of democracy. 
The chief reason that democracy failed in 
certain European countries is that it was 
imposed on a people who neither understood 
nor assimilated its spirit. Democracy will 
fail here too unless the meaning is con- 
tinually explained and the spirit is con- 
tinuously transmitted by exemplification. 
No one can impose democracy on another; 
no one can successfully teach it who has not 
first so assimilated its essentials that they 
manifest themselves consistently in his life. 

No one really has a right to enjoy the 
privileges of democracy—and even in its 
poorest form there are many—unless he is 
not only willing to, but also actually does 
contribute actively to its suecess. Too many 
approve democracy as an ideal, but they 
make no sacrifice that it may be better. The 
pennies that they drop into the collection 
plate neither make a strain on their pocket- 
books nor materially help the church. No 
one buys much happiness, either temporary 
or eternal, that way. If we believe in any- 
thing, truly and really believe in it, we work 
for it, ardently and joyously. We go out 
of our way to make it successful. We sac- 
rifice for it our leisure, our comforts and 
even, as a last resort, our necessities. Our 
forefathers pledged their hearths and their 
homes; they sacrificed their fortunes, their 
health, and many of them their lives. Who 
are we to accept the benefits without return ? 
What should we be if we did not transmit 
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other and richer benefits to our contem- 
poraries and to our descendents ? 

You doubtless share with me the fear for 
democracy, the fear from the disintegration 
within rather than from possible physical 
attacks by an enemy from without, and you 
very naturally ask what we should do, what 
instruments we should use for defense and 
what medicine for increasing our strength 
and for stimulating our growth. The an- 
swer is education. This answer has often 
been offered before by those who would, as 
it were, give an alms or advice and thus 
dismiss responsibility or concern. If we 
vive it, we must be prepared to implement 
it, to make it the effective force that we 
know it can be for preserving, promoting 
and improving democracy. 

We have already briefly considered how 
the enemy states use education for their 
own ends. They seek objectives and they 
use means that we can not approve; but we 
must recognize their intelligence and their 
wisdom in knowing definitely what their 
objectives are and in effectively employing 
the most important means that any society 
controls. That they prostitute education 
does not mean that we can not and should 
not effectively employ it in a democratic 
way for the higher democratic ends. To do 
that we must recognize the enemy and re- 
spect his opposition; we must know and 
make all our people know, the old as well 
as the young, what the objectives of democ- 
racy are; we must inculcate in them a belief 
that transcends the intellectual and partakes 
of fervent zeal; and we must indicate what 
every one can and should do to manifest his 
loyalty to his ideals for the increased happi- 
ness of a free people. 

There are many agencies that society can 
use, but the one for which we have the 
responsibility is education through the 
schools. Obviously after we have decided 
what we want, even if the decision is only 
tentative and incomplete, we should embark 
on the revision of the curriculum, of the 
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lowest schools as well as of the highest, so 
that it provides for an education that leads 
to what the people want, a sincere making 
of effective citizens in a democracy. Youth 
must understand the war that is now in 
force and they must appreciate the danger 
increasingly as their maturity permits. I 
am even hopeful that they will develop a 
fear, too, not a fear that leads to cowering 
and abnegation, but a fear that stimulates 
to heroic and, what is more difficult, to con- 
stant and consistent efforts to defeat the 
enemy by building an impregnable brother- 
hood of those who not only believe in but 
also actually live in and know the high joy 
of living in a nation devoted to liberty, 
equality and fraternity. 

I have no doubt that every one accepts 
the main thesis which I am trying to pre- 
sent, that it is necessary to educate for 
democracy in order to defeat the enemy 
without and especially the enemy within. 
I should be very happy and hopeful if I 
knew that every one is willing to make the 
sacrifices necessary that education for de- 
mocracy may be successful. For it will 
require sacrifice. We shall have to sacrifice 
some of the educational program to which 
we are accustomed and which we can ad- 
minister with much less effort than the new 
will require. It is a matter of relative values 
that we must decide. It is not that all of 
what is traditionally taught is bad or even 
unimportant. The question that we shall 
have to face is not merely what is of most 
importance but of what is of vital impor- 
tance. What kind of education is essential 
if democracy is to continue and to make this 
country a garden for the growing of free 
souls ? 

The educational profession is challenged 
to manifest its leadership. I am not so ideal- 
istic as to think that teachers can alone 
bring about any great reform. They are 
and must continue to be the agents of 
society, which ultimately must make deci- 
sions. But so is a physician the agent of 
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his patient. As such he attempts not only 
to heal but also to influence that greater and 
more abundant health is insured. We edu- 
cators have a dual responsibility, first as 
citizens and second as agents of the citi- 
zenry. In both roles we must see the danger, 
understand the essential defense, which is 
an activity to promote the heaithy growth 
of democracy rather than merely to defeat 
communism and fascism, and proceed as 
far as possible in this activity. Not only 
this, we must work with the intelligence 
that is supposed to characterize us, in order 
to spread the understanding and to enlist 
the enthusiastic support of others for the 
program of a revivified democracy. Al- 
though the ideal program will necessitate 
cooperative work on a wide front with the 
extensive use of experts, there is much that 
every one can do within the present atmos- 
phere of public approval and with the 
knowledge that emanates from the ideal. 
Do we accept the challenge, first, immedi- 
ately and persistently to do what we can 
to understand, to live and to teach democ- 
racy, and, second, to stimulate not only the 
profession but also the adult citizenry to 
cooperation in the preparing and in the 
carrying out of an offensive on the entire 
front ? 

Each one of us may feel himself impotent 
and unimportant, but that is precisely what 
is not and never ean be true in a democracy. 
In Germany or in Italy he might be impo- 
tent and unimportant, but in the United 
States of America he is a component element 
in the democratic mass. As he is weak, inaec- 
tive and lacking in self-respect, democracy 
is on the down grade; as he exerts himself 
to his own maximum to achieve in his own 
way the common ideal, he gives life, and 
health, and vigor to the democracy which 
we still believe is the hope of the world. 
Without individuals who are aflame with 
this idea there can be no successful democ- 
racy. It can never succeed on a generally 
accepted expectance that some one else will 
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decide, that some one else will act, that it is 
futile and unnecessary for me to do any- 
thing. Fortunately there are many of us 
who are already disturbed, who, devoted to 
the ideals of democracy, are banding to- 
gether for united counsel that will indicate 
more clearly the promising courses of action 
that individuals can follow. Let every one 
join a war council, however small, which in 
turn will cooperate with larger councils 
until the whole nation is alive and alert and 
active. 

What can the schools, what should the 
schools do now? In the first place, they 
should employ and retain only teachers who 
understand democracy and believe in it. I 
think they should go even further and 
demand that teachers should not only be- 
lieve in it but that they should evidence 
that belief by a reasonably democratic life. 
Such teachers can easily be led to under- 
stand the dangers without and within and 
then to be active to influence youth to under- 
stand and to exert themselves mightily for 
the achievement, each in his own way, of 
the high ideal. What social values justify 
the expenditure of public funds for educat- 
ing youth if the teachers turn them out 
with the most exact and complete knowledge 
possible of mathematics and science and for- 
eign language and if at the same time they 
do not understand and accept their oppor- 
tunities and their responsibilities in the 
democratic life? 

Second, our schools should exemplify the 
principles of democracy in their organiza- 
tion, their administration and their teach- 
ing. On this topic more has been said 
during the past few years by those who have 
extreme and distorted ideas of what democ- 
racy is than by those who understand and 
live its fundamental principles. Democ- 
racy does not deny the use of responsible 
and authoritative leaders. On the contrary, 
it needs and uses leaders who get their 
authority from the will of the people. If 
that will results from judgments emanating 
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from ignorance of facts or of principles, or 
from ideals that are inconsistent with 
democracy, it is a right and an obligation 
of the leader to give the necessary informa- 
tion or to propose and to advocate higher 
and better ideals. But he ean not force 
them. If they are not accepted, he must 
work under the direction of publie opinion ; 
but he ean continue his efforts to influence 
that opinion toward the democratic goals as 
he conceives them. 

The one essential in the democratic pro- 
cedure of the schools is respect for the indi- 
vidual, whatever his origin, his natural 
endowment or his characteristics that result 
from the joint influence of heredity and 
environment. It is difficult and contrary 
to the educational tradition continuously to 
respect and sympathetically to provide for 
many, perhaps in some instances even for 
the majority, of those pupils in classes who 
are of humble origin or who are deficient in 
natural gifts or who have developed, usually 
because of influences for which they are only 
in part responsible, habits of laziness, sul- 
lenness and lack of cooperation. But each 
one is a component element in the society in 
which we live. Unless he is developed to 
the maximum of which he is capable, society 
can never approach the maximum of its 
possibilities. And we all have to live in, to 
profit or to suffer from, that society as it is. 
We no longer believe in the entire perfecti- 
bility of man, but democracy has never 
given up the determined faith in the neces- 
sity of seeking to develop each individual 
as far toward perfection as is humanly pos- 
sible. That is good for the individual and 
it is essential for the preservation of a 
democratic society as well as for the promo- 
tion of its progress. 

With teachers who not only understand 
but also exemplify the fundamentals of 
democracy as the public conceives them, and 
with an organization, an administration and 
teaching procedures that are consistent with 
those fundamentals, our schools should ac- 
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cept as a primary obligation the responsibil- 
ity, the prime responsibility of educating 
for the democratic way of life. They should 
insure that every youth before he satisfies 
the legal leaving requirements should have 
as thorough an understanding of the funda- 
mental meaning and ideals of democracy as 
his intelligence and maturity permit, of 
their origins and development, and of their 
superiority over the ideals of other forms 
of society. More than this understanding 
of abstract ideals, the schools must show 
what they mean when applied to the con- 
erete problems of human living—in polities, 
in social relations, in religion and in indus- 
try. 

It is instantly objected by the practical 
school man, who has profited by reflections 
on his own or others’ experiences, that such 
an attempt by the schools will lead to in- 
evitable trouble. That may be true. If so, 
it is the most cogent evidence possible of the 
great need our nation has, the need of inte- 
gration in the practical meanings of democ- 
racy. I have sometimes thought that beyond 
teaching the elements of learning, the tools 
of reading, writing and ciphering, educa- 
tion that is not dangerous is not really 
important. The public does not eriticize 
adversely or endanger the tenure of teachers 
who skilfully impart knowledge of facts 
that are remote from modern living; neither 
does it get from them children made better 
able and better disposed to contribute to the 
making of a better society. The public, or 
some vocal part of it, may be disturbed when 
the schools impart the only kind of educa- 
tion that is vitally important, that which 
changes attitudes and results in actions 
which are different from what they would 
be without education. When youth are 
given an understanding of the fundamental 
meaning of democracy, a devotion to it and 
directed practice in applying it to social 
relations with their neighbors, whoever and 
whatever they may be in the nation, to prac- 
tical politics, in which they wish actively 
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to assume their responsibilities, and to im- 
portant industrial and economic problems, 
which they realize they must understand 
and must help, each in his own way, to solve 
—when, I say, youth are given these things 
by the schools, then education will become 
the same powerful agent for democracy that 
it has been made for the totalitarian states. 

There is no question but that such educa- 
tion will be dangerous. But is any other 
kind of schooling real education at all? 
What is the justification for collecting taxes 
and for providing free public schools unless 
they return to society youth who can and 
who will contribute maximally to the preser- 
vation and the betterment of the ideals for 
which the society exists and to the practical 
application of these ideals to the problems 
that a democratic society must solve by the 
suifrage of a free people? What is the 
economy of employing teachers who are 
either not interested or not competent to do 
effectively the job for which public schools 
were established and are maintained ? 

The danger comes, of course, from the 
fact that our adult population has not been 
truly educated for their best participation 
in democracy. Too many do not really 
understand the real meaning of democracy ; 
some do not truly and realistically believe 
in it; and a vast number have never been 
led to attempt the solutions of current prob- 
lems by the practical application of its prin- 
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ciples. That is a sad indictment of our 
education, or, indeed, of our democracy. 
But it does not mean that we, to whom 
education has been entrusted, should hesi- 
tate, whatever the danger, to assume our 
clear responsibility and to attempt to make 
the schools a potent instrument for promot- 
ing the ideals to which we profess devotion. 

However much lack of understanding of 
democracy, lack of devotion to it and apathy 
exist, I am convinced that there is in the 
public at large a true devotion to the spirit 
of democracy, and that when the schools 
manifest a sincere and intelligent effort to 
apply it practically to the problems of the 
nation the great majority of any community 
will not only applaud the effort, but will 
also defend it against the protest of any 
minority whose selfish interests make it 
vocal. Most protests can be defeated by 
the simple expedient of showing that they 
emanate from a selfishness that is contrary 
to the general public good. But what is far 
better in the long run is that the schools have 
a program of education for democracy, that 
it be soundly based on the ideals that have 
general acceptance in the community and 
that they make this program widely known, 
not merely that it may have a defense in 
time of need, but also that it may serve to 
draw the public into that basic unity which 
is essential for the preservation of the demo- 
cratic society. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
CHILDREN IN A DEMOCRACY 

A vicorous program of action to achieve 
democracy for the children of the United States 
was set forth by the White House Conference on 
Children in a Democracy which met in Wash- 
ington, January 18-20. This program was a 
culmination of studies that have been in progress 
since a meeting to organize the conference was 
held in April, 1939. Each committee endeavored 
to summarize and interpret the important work 
that had been done during the past decade and 





from this to determine what steps should be 
taken in the immediate future. 

Child conferences have been held previously— 
at the eall of Theodore Roosevelt, 1909, Wood- 
row Wilson, 1919, and Herbert Hoover, 1930. 
The recent conference was sponsored by Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt. He and Mrs. Roose- 
velt addressed the assemblage of four hundred 
welfare workers, educators, religious leaders and 
civic leaders on Friday evening, January 19. 

Group discussions encompassed eleven general 
topies: education through the school; the eco- 
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nomie resourees of families and communities; 
economie aid to families; child labor and youth 
employment; children in minority groups; the 
family at the threshold of democracy; religion 
and children in a democracy; democracy as it 
coneerns the family; housing; social services; 
health and medical eare; play and recreation. 

Eighty-three recommendations were drafted in 
these reports and approved by the conference 
members. Extracts from the reports and reso- 
lutions and from President Roosevelt’s address 
will be published in a later issue of SCHOOL AND 
SOcIETY. 

Homer Folks, social worker and chairman of 
the report committee, explained that none of the 
committees expects to see the recommended re- 
forms put into immediate effect. They are hope- 
ful, however, that definite progress toward the 
desired goals will have been made by the end of 
the present decade. 

Chief recommendations in the report on edu- 
cation were that the units of school administra- 
tion should be enlarged and that further federal 
assistance should be given to the states. In the 
study on religion, the committee, although at- 
tempting to solve the problem of religious edu- 
cation, maintained that the traditional separa- 
tion of church and state should be sedulously 
safeguarded. In discussing the economic aspects 
of the child problem various members of the con- 
ference asserted time and again that the welfare 
of parents was the primary factor in the solution 
of this problem. Glaring inequalities of oppor- 
tunity for American children in edueation and 
in medical care were emphasized and deplored. 

In opening the conference, Frances Perkins, 
Seeretary of Labor and chairman at all sessions, 
said, “This conference recognizes the threat to 
child welfare which the breakdown of orderly 
relations among nations and the lack of balance 
among the various elements of our economic life 
involve.” 

President Roosevelt repeated in his address 
the statement made in a conference report that 
half the children of America “are part of fam- 
ilies that do not have enough money to provide 
fully adequate shelter, food, clothing, medical 
care and other services.” Although conceding 
that he was suggesting rough treatment, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt suggested the listing on the front 
pages of every newspaper in the country of the 
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most backward school districts as a means of 
bringing about quick and effective efforts toward 
making these areas conform to the higher stand- 
ards of more advanced parts of the country. 

Katharine Lenroot, chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, Department of Labor, was responsible 
for the planning of the conference, which be- 
‘ause of unsettled international conditions was 
‘alled at an earlier date than was originally 
intended. 

The conference recommended the immediate 
ratification of the Federal Child Labor Amend- 
ment and the establishment of a nation-wide 
commission under private auspices to study 
“leisure-time needs and recreation resourees.” 

Among the members of the conference were: 
Elizabeth Christman, Na- 


tional Women’s Trade Union League; Albert 


secretary-treasurer, 


Graeme Mitchell, professor of pediatries, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati; W. R. Ogg, American 
Farm Bureau Federation; Floyd W. Reeves, 
director, American Youth Commission; Willard 
W. Beatty, director of education, Office of In- 
dian Affairs; Frank P. Graham, president, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; John W. Studebaker, 
U. S. Commissioner of William 
Hodson, Commissioner of Public Welfare, New 
York City; Edith Abbott, dean of the School 
of Social Service Administration, University of 
Chicago; Rabbi Edward L. Israel, of Baltimore, 
and Dorothy Bellanca, vice-president of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers. Philip Klein, 
of the New York Schoo! of Social Work, was 
director of research. 


CHICAGO PROGRAM OF THE PRO- 
GRESSIVE EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 
“RESOURCES and Edueation” will be the theme 
at the 
Edueation Association, which meets in Chicago, 
February 19-24. Meetings will be held at the 
Congress Hotel and the Palmer House. 
ton Washburne, superintendent of 
Winetka, IIll., and president of the PEA, and 
Walter Anderson, assistant professor of educa- 


Edueation; 


annual conference of the Progressive 


Carle- 


schools, 


tion, Northwestern University, will serve as con- 
ference chairman. 

Trips to schools and to various “resources” 
have been planned for the first three days of 
the meeting. Each trip will be followed by dis- 
cussion of the educational implications of the 
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project visited. The Polish and Mexican com- 
munities of Chicago, “Hobohemia,” steel mills, 
housing projects, technical schools and Progres- 
sive public and private schools are included in 
the itineraries. 

An all-day program for parents and teachers 
is planned for the third day (Wednesday) of 
the conference. In the evening, a general ses- 
sion on resources and edueation will be held. 
Lea D. Taylor, head resident of the Chicago 
Commons Settlement; E. T. McSwain, associate 
professor of education, Northwestern University, 
and Floyd W. Reeves, director, American Youth 
Commission, will be among the speakers. 

For the fourth morning, thirty-seven consul- 
tation conferences have been planned. A variety 
of topies, such as Progressive school adminis- 
tration, the education of teachers, rural educa- 
tion and racial and religious understanding will 
be diseussed. Among the leaders scheduled are 
Frank E. Baker, president, Milwaukee State 
Teachers College; Paul Witty, professor of 
education, Northwestern University, and Ralph 
W. Tyler, chairman, department of education, 
University of Chieago. 

In the afternoon, there will be demonstrations 
of the dance, dramaties and music, as well as the 
showing of films such as “The River” and “The 
City.” Frederick L. Schuman, professor of 
political science, Williams College, will discuss 
the world situation to-day at the international 
program on Thursday evening. Harold Rugg, 
professor of education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, will preside at a panel of 
social science teachers. 

The National Resources Planning Board has 
been invited to participate in a discussion on 
the national planning of resources and educa- 
tion. There will be eight simultaneous meet- 
ings, one for each region of the United States. 

Group meetings on literature, the arts, radio, 
motion pictures, museums and recreation as re- 
sources will be held on Friday afternoon. Ray 
Faulkner and Maleolm Cowley, literary editor of 
The New Republic, have been invited to be lead- 
ers. Other speakers will be Margaret Harrison, 
former chairman of Committee on Radio Eduea- 
tion; Alice Keliher, chairman of the Commis- 
sion on Human Relations; Frances Presler and 
James Rogers. 

The John Dewey Society will meet late Friday 
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afternoon. Lewis Mumford, author, will speak 
at a banquet in the evening. 

Demonstrations of actual school work in the 
use and development of classroom resources will 
be given on Saturday morning. There will also 
be seven liberal arts consultation conferences. 
Included in the list of speakers are Stephen 
Corey, Ruth Eckert, Harold Dunkel, Paul Sears 
and Leland DeVinney. 

At the last general session on Saturday after- 
noon, reports will be made on the elections, on 
the Commission on Secondary School Currieu- 
lum, on the Commission on Resources and Edu- 
cation and on the Service Center. Doxey Wil- 
kerson, of Howard University; Mary J. Herrick, 
of the Chicago public schools; R. J. Marshall, of 
the J. Sterling Morton High School, and Kermit 
Eby, secretary of the Chicago Federation of 
Teachers, will speak. Other speakers are to be 
announced later. 


COMMISSIONER STUDEBAKER’S CON- 
CEPTION OF EDUCATION 
THROUGH RADIO 


THE evolution of the American system of edu- 
eation through radio, adhering to the American 
tradition and reflecting the peculiar American 
ideology, is envisioned by U. S. Commissioner of 
Edueation John W. Studebaker in a report to 
the Federal Communications Commission. Dr. 
Studebaker submitted his report as chairman of 
the Federal Radio Education Committee, which 
was created in December, 1935, by the FCC as 
an agency for effecting cooperation between edu- 
eators and broadcasters in the interests of edu- 
cation through radio, and as an agency to guide 
the development of an improved system of edu- 
cational broadcasting. 

The principal points in the position taken by 
Dr. Studebaker may be summarized as follows: 


1. The educational implication of radio is in- 
trinsic. Whether broadcasters desire it or not, 
programs on the air inevitably exert an educational 
influence upon attitudes and action. 

2. As a concomitant of their privilege of broad- 
casting, radio station operators must assume re- 
sponsibility for using this privilege in the public 
interest. 

3. The private administration of many natural 
resources in the public interest but for personal 
profit is a basic American principle. 

4, Educators are, and for years have been, de- 
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fending the fundamental purpose of the Bill of 
Rights of the American Constitution and have there- 
fore strengthened the determination of our citizens 
to protect the means by which there may be per- 
petuated in this country the freedom to exchange 
ideas. 

It follows, then, that there can be no basic 
disagreement between educators and broadeast- 
ers, but that both must work together to achieve 
the greatest possible measure of public service 
through broadeasting. Broadeasters enjoy the 
privilege of broadcasting only because they as- 
sume a corresponding obligation of public ser- 
vice. Edueators assist in making possible the 
American system of broadeasting by inculeating 
an understanding of, and respect for, the Ameri- 
ean way of life. 

Through this cooperative activity, Dr. Stude- 
baker indieates, we may expect the development, 
finally, of improved and clarified policies for 
education through radio. The principal function 
of the Federal Radio Education Committee, as 
revealed in this report, is to stimulate and guide 
this development. 


PRESIDENT HUTCHINS ON INTER- 
COLLEGIATE FOOTBALL 

SPEAKING before an audience of students, Rob- 
ert Maynard Hutchins, president of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, explained why participation in 
intereollegiate football has been abandoned by 
the university. From the quality of student 
response to his address, reporters for news- 
papers stated that they believed President Hut- 
chins, in taking this position, had student sup- 
port. 

“There is no doubt on the whole,” he declared, 
“that football has been a major handicap to edu- 
cation in the United States.” He maintained 
that football has done much to “originate, dis- 
seminate and confirm the popular misconceptions 
of what a university is. The two most popular 
of these are that it is a kindergarten and that it 
is a country club.” 

Playing football has advantages in that it 
benefits participants by training them in co- 
operation, sportsmanship and fair play, and 
benefits a university by unifying the student 
body, welding the alumni and the university and 
interesting the public. President Hutchins con- 
cluded, however, that “these advantages are of 
two sorts: either they are not peculiar to foot- 
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ball or they accrue only when the football team 
wins.” Other sports develop cooperation, team 
spirit and sportsmanship just as well as football, 
he maintained. Participation in the game is con- 
fined to a small number and is not necessary to 
a healthy and satisfactory undergraduate life. 


PHI DELTA KAPPA’S PROGRESS IN 
COMPILING A DICTIONARY 
OF EDUCATION 

At the Chicago meeting of the National Coun- 
cil of Phi Delta Kappa, plans were approved 
for completion of the “Dictionary of Eduea- 
tion.” Deadlines for work on the dictionary are 
approximately as follows: 


1. Completion of preliminary work of definition 
by approximately 150 coordinators or specialists 
and their assistants working in as many subdivisions 
of education by December, 1940. 

2. Submission of definitions for criticism to other 
experts in the appropriate fields early in 1941, fol- 
lowed by any necessary revisions to be made by 
the original authors of the definitions. 

3. Editing of copy for release to the publisher 
by December, 1941. 

4. Proofreading early in 1942. 


A handbook of procedure and a provisional 
master list of some 19,000 entries are in the hands 
of 150 specialists who have enlisted the aid of 
their advanced students and associates in defin- 
ing terms in their particular fields. 

The project is being financed by Phi Delta 
Kappa. Members of the committee in charge 
are: Carter Alexander, Columbia University; 
W. W. Charters, Ohio State University; Paul 
M. Cook, ex-officio executive secretary, Phi Delta 
Kappa; H. D. Rinsland, University of Okla- 
homa; W. Ray Smittle, Wayne University, and 
Carter V. Good, chairman, University of Cin- 
cinnati. The editorial office is located at the 
University of Cincinnati under the supervision 
of the chairman of the committee. 


RELATIVE CULTURAL VALUES OF AN 
ENGINEERING AND A CLASSICAL 
EDUCATION 

Two distinct approaches to the solution of 
modern problems, each the result of a different 
kind of education, were described by William O. 
Hotchkiss, president of Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, Troy, N. Y., and William Wistar Com- 
fort, president of Haverford (Pa.) College, at 
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a recent dinner of the American Institute of 
Consulting Engineers. Both speakers agreed on 
the need for more discipline in education but 
differed as to the best type of discipline. 

Dr. Hotchkiss, in discussing the eultural ad- 
vantages in the study of engineering, contended 
that, as the result of a scientific engineering edu- 
cation, a man gained “habits of thought” which 
enabled him to see the world objectively and to 
arrive at a wholly rational solution of difficul- 
ties. True culture could be as readily gained 
from a study of the ealeulus as from a study of 
satin and Greek, he maintained. The defini- 
tion of a cultured man, according to Dr, Hotch- 
kiss, is one who ean see “in the proper perspec- 
tive the factors of the problem before him, have 
a true sense of the relative values of men and 


things, detect the true from the false, maintain 
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a balanced mind and live intelligently in his 
environment.” 

Dr. Comfort, in discussing the cultural advan- 
tages in the study of Latin, said that engineers 
had performed their duties well, but that what 
was needed was not so much further knowledge 
of facts and things as a greater knowledge of 
“men and men’s minds.” An engineering edu- 
cation limits a man to the grasping of figures 
and the quotation of statisties, he contended. 
The study of Latin, according to Dr. Comfort, 
promotes an orderliness of mind, a diligent ap- 
proach to problems and a sensitiveness to fail- 
ure. The ideal high-school curriculum, as out- 
lined by Dr. Comfort, would include four years 
xach of English, Latin and mathematies, two 
years of a modern language and one year each 
of a laboratory science and of history. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


APPOINTMENTS, ELECTIONS, 
RESIGNATIONS, RETIREMENTS 


HERBERT SPENCER Ropinson, president of the 
College of Paterson (N. J.), has announced two 
additions to the staff of the college effective at 
the beginning of the spring semester. Eduard 
Helly, until recently Privatdozent at the Univer- 
sity of Vienna and statistical expert for the 
Vienna Life Insurance Company, has accepted 
an appointment in the department of mathe- 
maties and physics; Leo Rothschild, formerly of 
the University of Cologne and of the Cologne 
Training College for Teachers, has been ap- 
pointed to the biology department. 


CLARENCE E. Keyes, farmer and edueator, 
has received an appointment as state adminis- 
trator of the NYA in Delaware. Mr. Keyes is 
a former college athletie coach and is at present 
secretary of the Mid-Atlantic States Collegiate 
Athletic Association. He takes the place of 
Benjamin Ableman, who served for the past 
year without pay. 

ERNEST E. Brown is now director of curricu- 
lum research in the Oklahoma State Depart- 
ment of Edueation. Dr. Brown was formerly 
president of the Northwestern State Teachers 
College, Alva, Okla. 

Prpro A. CEBOLLERO, who was formerly on the 
staff of the Ministry of Education in Venezuela, 


has been appointed professor of education, de- 
partment of humanities, University of Panama. 


Epwin Bray Puace, chairman of the depart- 
ment of Romance languages, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, was elected president of Phi Sigma Iota, 
national Romance language honor society, at the 
national convention in New Orleans. 


W. W. CHRISTENSEN, superintendent of the 
Idaho Falls publie schools, has been elected vice- 
president of the Idaho Edueation Association. 


Maurice Le Breton, professor of English 
and American literature at the University of 
Lille, Franee, has been appointed visiting pro- 
fessor, University of Buffalo, for the second 
semester. Originally scheduled to arrive in the 
United States in September, M. Le Breton was 
called to the front at the outbreak of the war. 
He has been released from military service to 
permit him to teach. 


Water Rice SuHArP, professor of govern- 
ment, University of Wisconsin, has been ap- 
pointed head of the reorganized department of 
government, City College (New York). Dr. 
Sharp succeeds William B. Guthrie, who was 
chairman of the department of government and 
sociology, which was recently reorganized as two 
separate departments. His appointment will 
become effective September 1. 
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LeILA Kent Buack, former chairman of home 
economies, Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kans., 
has been appointed director of girls’ education 
and activities at the Salem Indian School, Ore. 


GrorGE H. Geyer recently received an ap- 
pointment as director of the Glendale (Calif.) 
Junior College. He was formerly district super- 
intendent of schools, Westwood, Calif. 


Rosert C. GRIER, the new dean of the Georgia 
Baptist College, Macon, comes from Hampton 
(Va.) Institute, where he was an assistant foot- 
ball coach. 


CarLYLE M. Scott, head of the department of 
musie, University of Minnesota, has been elected 
to the executive board of the National Musie 
Teachers Association for a period of three years. 

NEWLY elected officers of the Missouri Phys- 
ical and Health Education Association are Ralph 
Ballin, president; Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, vice- 
president; Rosina Koetting, secretary-treasurer. 


M. W. THompson has been appointed director 
of health and physical edueation for the state of 
Georgia. 

LovIsE STONDAHL has been appointed super- 
intendent of schools, Otter Tail County, Minn., 
filling the vacaney caused by the resignation of 
John M. Henderson. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON PIERCE, distinguished 
physicist and pioneer in radio research, has re- 
tired after forty years on the staff of Harvard 
University. He has been named Rumford pro- 
fessor of physics and Gordon MeKay professor 
of communication engineering, emeritus, to be- 
come effective September 1. Dr. Pierce is also 
resigning as head of the Cruft Laboratory, a 
position he has held since 1914. 


Mary Pierce VAN ZILE will retire from active 
service as dean of women of Kansas State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Applied Science, Man- 
hattan, June 30, after having served on the staff 
of the college for more than thirty years. Dean 
Van Zile will continue in an advisory capacity 
in guiding student organizations and college 
social activities. 

RECENT DEATHS 

A WIRELESS dispatch from Paris to The New 
York Times states that the deaths of two Polish 
professors have been reported. Seventy-year- 
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old Stanislaw Estreicher, former president of 
Cracow University, is said to have died in a con- 
centration camp at Oranienburg, near Berlin, 
on December 28. Jan Sajdak, professor of his- 
tory at Poznan University, is also reported to 
have died in a concentration eamp. Professor 
Estreicher refused the premiership of the pup- 
pet government of Poland which the German 
government offered him. 

JOHN WELLER WUICHET, professor of agricul- 
ture, Ohio State University, died on January 13. 
Wuichet, 
agent of the AAA, was fifty-three years old at 
the time of his death. 


Professor who was assistant state 


Haran P. SHaw, for forty-five years a mem- 
ber of the science department of Bridgewater 
(Mass.) State Teachers College, died on Janu- 
ary 16 after a short illness, at the age of sev- 
enty-three years. Professor Shaw retired from 
teaching in 1936. 

Water C. Hewitt, professor of economics 
at the Oshkosh (Wis.) State Teachers College 
for forty-four years, died on January 17 at the 
age of eighty years. 

THE REVEREND OWEN HAMILTON GaATEs, in- 
the Andover-Newton 
The 


seventy-seven 


structor and librarian at 
Theological School, died on January 18. 
Reverend Mr. 
years old at the time of his death, had been 


Gates, who was 


teaching for thirty-six years. 

GEORGE CHARLES Burts, formerly dean of the 
law school, University of Texas, died after an 
emergency operation in Mexico City on Janu- 
ary 18. He was sixty-two years old at the time 
of his death. In 1924, Dr. Butte, while in 
Europe, was nominated by the Republican 
party for the office of governor against Miriam 
A. (“Ma”) Ferguson. Although defeated in 
the election, he was named attorney-general of 
Puerto Rico in the following year. He had also 
served as acting governor of Puerto Rico and of 
the Philippine Islands. From 1932 to 1936, he 
was associate justice of the supreme court of 
the Philippine Islands. 

CHARLES WENDELL Homes, controller of the 
George Washington University, died in the uni- 
versity hospital on January 19 at the age of 
seventy-seven years. 


ALFONS GOLDSCHMIDT, distinguished German 
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economist and refugee, who had been teaching 
at the University of Mexico City for the past 
year, died in Mexico City on January 21. Born 
in Gelsenkirchen, Germany, in 1879, Dr. Gold- 
schmidt became an authority on Latin-American 
affairs. The publication of an article on the 
Nazi economic program in The New York Times 
in 1934 was followed by a number of death 
threats. Dr. Goldschmidt had been a long-time 
friend of Albert Einstein, who wrote the fore- 
word to his monograph, “Whither Israel?” pub- 
lished in 1934. 
COMING EVENTS 

THE fiftieth anniversary celebration of home 
economies instruction at Oregon State College 
will be held in eonneection with the annual Home 
Interests Conference in February. Authoriza- 
tion was granted by the Oregon State Board of 
Higher Edueation at its October meeting. 


Tue Council of Administration of the Kansas 
State Teachers Association will meet in Topeka, 
February 1-2. Among the speakers at the gen- 
eral sessions will be James S. Thomas, president 
of Clarkson College, Potsdam (N. Y.); Ruth 
Bryan Owen Rohde, former minister to Den- 
mark; Francis Spaulding, associate dean of the 
School of Education, Harvard University, and 
Ernest Horn, professor of education, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

Tue International Couneil of Religious Edu- 
cation will meet in Chieago February 4-10. 


LauritZ MeLcHior, Wagnerian tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, and the chorus 
of the New York Institute for the Education of 
the Blind will appear at Town Hall, New York 
City, February 10. Merle E. Frampton, prin- 
cipal of the institute, states that he believes this 
to be the first time that a group of handicapped 
children of seecondary-school age has appeared 
on the concert stage. 

Necro History WeeEK will be observed on 
February 11-17. Further information may be 
obtained from the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History, 1538 Ninth Street, 
NW, Washington, D. C. 

AvuBREY WILLIAMS, administrator of the NYA, 
will give the Inglis Lecture for 1940 at Harvard 
University on the evening of February 15. His 
subject will be “Work, Wages and Education.” 
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DAvE HENNEN Morris, former United States 
ambassador to Belgium, has been chosen chair- 
man of a three-member committee which will be 
in charge of the closing dinner of the defense 
fund drive of the United Chapters of Phi Beta 
Kappa at the Hotel Astor (New York City) on 
February 20. Assisting him will be Edwin A. 
Burgess, president of the Phi Beta Kappa 
alumni organization in New York, and Will D. 
Howe, editor and director of Charles Seribner’s 
Sons. The campaign is seeking an immediate 
fund of $150,000, with $300,000 as the eventual 
goal. Charles Evans Hughes is chairman of the 
sponsoring committee of the nation-wide fund, 
and Carter Glass and Mrs. Harry Payne Whit- 
ney are vice-chairmen. The national chairman 
is John H. Finley. John Kirkland Clark, presi- 
dent of the New York Board of Law Examiners, 
is chairman of the campaign executive commit- 
tee, and Mr. Morris has been serving as chair- 
man of the committee for the New York area. 


Tue third conference of the Inter-American 
Bibliographical and Library Association will be 
held in Washington, D. C., February 23-24. 
RECENT EVENTS AND OTHER 

ITEMS OF INTEREST 

J. C. ArTHUR, emeritus professor of botany 
at Purdue University, observed his ninetieth 
birthday on January 11. 


THE completion of the ten-year study of li- 
brarians’ salaries and pensions in New York 
City has been announced by Spencer Miller, 
secretary of the Citizens Committee on the 
Status of Librarians. The committee’s report 
was submitted to city authorities last spring and 
is now in the hands of the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York, which had made grants to the com- 
mittee, for a final financial auditing. Among 
the recommendations made in the report is a 
request for salary increases throughout the city 
for publie librarians and for the establishment 
of automatic increments which would bring 
about a closer ratio between the salaries of li- 
brarians and other city employes with equivalent 
professional equipment. 


THE salaries of the public-school teachers of 
the two races in Knoxville (Tenn.) were equal- 
ized by law which became effective December 1. 
Among other cities in the South that do not 
discriminate against Negroes in respect of teach- 
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ers’ salaries are St. Louis, Louisville and San 
Antonio. 


AvrHouGcHu the New York City school system 
has made economies of six million dollars since 
September, the board of education will still 
face a “substantial deficit” when the spring term 
opens on February 1, James Marshall, president 
of the board, has announced. 


As a result of the bumper crop which Sas- 
katchewan, Canada, harvested this year, after 
almost a deeade of drought, the rural-school 
revenues have offset some of the earlier de- 
creases. School services had been curtailed and 
teachers’ salaries had been cut fifty per cent. or 
more. The farmers are now able to pay their 
taxes and thus bring back toward normal the 
financial condition of the school districts. 


Rapio in the schoolroom was the subject of an 
institute at the Center for Continuation Study, 
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University of Minnesota, January 25-27. Tracy 
F. Tyler and Burton Paulu, WLB manager, con- 
ducted the program. 

AN educational conference was held by the 
School of Education, University of Michigan, on 
January 20. The program of the conference 
was organized in terms of work done in those 
graduate courses which meet on Saturday morn- 
ings. The majority of the students in these 
courses are teachers and school administrators 
from school systems in southern Michigan. 
Seventeen round-table discussions were con- 
ducted on studies and investigations related to 
problems in guidance, methods, psychology, ad- 
ministration, elementary education, finance and 
educational philosophy. Alexander Grant Ruth- 
ven, president of the university, addressed the 
luncheon meeting. 
ized by J. B. Edmonson, dean of the School of 
Education. 


The conference was organ- 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


LATIN, ENGLISH AND THE LITERARY 
SOCIETIES 

Some of us have mourned for a considerable 
time the effectual passing of the literary societies 
from schools and colleges, and we have hoped 
steadfastly for their revival, at least in part, 
when other activities and interests that have 
usurped their place shall have proved their much 
inferior claims to permanence. 

Here was a field for self-applied mental effort 
that carried no direct credit toward graduation, 
that involved genuine toil not immediately nor 
spectacularly remunerated, that curtailed time 
for games and other physical diversions, that 
ealled for strong moral qualities and high am- 
bitions. Little wonder that, in these times of 
uncertain educational moorings, most of the 
places that knew it know it no more. 

Perhaps there were in the land other mani- 
festations of the literary society spirit and 
practice at their best, but for the writer the ideal 
in this regard has ever had its soul and center 
in little Emory and Henry College in southwest 
Virginia. There baseball was the only inter- 
collegiate sport, and even that only mildly and 
modestly so. Extremely plain living and gen- 
erally high thinking were the order of the day. 
Social clubs were all but non-existent, and the 





single line of student cleavage was drawn, in all 
good nature, between the Calliopeian and the 
Hermesian societies. Every student “declared” 
himself for one or the other of them at the out- 
set of his collegiate life and was loyal to his 
choice ever after. When one society would 
spend hundreds on decoration of its hall, the 
other quickly set to if, at whatever sacrifice, not 
to be outdone in esthetic appurtenances and 
atmosphere. Debate, declamation and oratory 
flowered here, and one of the writer’s best mem- 
ories is the unmitigated respect with which his 
own preparatory schools looked upon the book 
of Robertson Prize orations drawn from the 
Emory and Henry fountain source. 

Another institution, that always stood forth 
as one of the most conscientious and thorough in 
the South and that served as a shining light in 
leading the way to forensic logic, grace and 
eloquence, was the University of North Caro- 
lina. It was a thrill to hear from returning 
orators and debaters how they had been met at 
Chapel Hill by a mass out-pouring of the stu- 
dent body, coming to welcome them with yells 
and cheers now expected only by husky heroes 
of the gridiron. 

The decline of the literary societies, and 
simultaneously the decline in English, has been 
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coincident with the enforced retrocession of 
Latin and Greek and the other foreign languages 
on which good English traditions depend, and it 
does not seem fanciful to look on this double, 
or triple, phenomenon as cause and effect. In- 
terest in literature, deep concern for form and 
style in speaking and writing, care for the mot 
juste, given only to those who have a plentiful 
word-stock and the sensitivity that can give it 
play in the interests of expressiveness, are all 
characteristic of the output of the old literary 
societies at their best, and involve the love of 
good English which the knowledge of the En- 
glish language background imparted as a per- 
fectly natural and inevitable by-product. 

Latin and literary societies were twin activ- 
ities. Both offered the discipline which comes 
only from the self-initiated and self-sustained 
attacks on difficulties and complexities requir- 
ing rationalization and analysis. Both were 
hard—in the sense that continued mental effort 
toward necessarily gradual growth, effort not 
having the glamor of immediate newspaper 
notoriety and popular applause, is always hard, 
and especially for youth. Now we have debaters 
who go through the season saying “judishuwary” 
and “sosology,” showing that at least their lan- 
guage equipment was not gained in a “hard” 
school; and it has now become the rule, in many 
places where a semblanee of Latin is still 
studied, to provide it with shock-absorbers. Its 
tests diffidently approach the foothills of the 
subject, reserving for an indefinite future the 
blazing of a trail that might have some prospect 
Students emerging 
from high schools curiously report that they 
found Latin “easy.” That means, of course, that 
they gained no power in reading it, and there- 


of leading to the summit. 


fore absorbed little or no benefit from its study, 
such as might lead them to some inner apprecia- 
tion of their mother tongue. 

The realistie pursuit of Latin begets mental 
and spiritual stamina, and such was precisely 
the outcome of the self-imposed literary society 
drills. They are both manifestations of an 
identical spirit, and are indissolubly bound to- 
gether, to rise or fall, by the ties that make for 
the health of our most precious cultural heritage, 
our English language. 

In comparison with the realizable ideal for 
language reach and grasp that can come from 
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a knowledge of the languages that made our 
English, applied and demonstrated in those 
young and ardent intellectual assemblies, the old 
literary societies, the puny ideas involved in 
present-day, so-called “functionalism” are dis- 
heartening. And this is all the more so because 
so many professors of English, the bulwark we 
depended on, apparently enjoy the comforts of 
the inglorious surrender to medioerities implied 
in the word. 

The foregoing, in contrasting conditions with 
ideals, may not be wasted. Rather, there would 
seem to be no better employment of printer’s 
ink, unless indeed it be to aid in actual eonstruc- 
tion of the road upward, something which is in 
this case at the moment beyond the power of 
foreign-language instructors working alone. 

A. M. WitHers 

CONCORD STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

ATHENS, W. VA. 


A PRODUCT EXAMINES THE PROCESS: 

WuiLeE I was oceupied with the rather diffi- 
cult problem of learning to talk, educationists in 
America were mildly concerned over a problem 
whose solution was destined to influence my 
moral and intellectual metamorphosis fully as 
much as my acquisition of coherent speech. As 
a result of this solution, I emerged from my 
home into a society that had determined that I 
was capable by virtue of my very juvenility, 
to guide and direct my thoughts and my eonduct 
through the formative period of childhood which 
lay before me. It was generally agreed, iron- 
ically enough, that this was one of the most 
critical phases of my development; and, yet, 
nothing was done to influence my conscious or 
unconscious reactions to this new situation. In 
this social group, I met hosts of children who 
were likewise venturing into this first social 
contact—all of them under the trusting assur- 
ance that it was the wise thing for them to do 
so—unsupervised. 

Unfortunately, I remember little about the 
associations of this early play group. Of course 
it was bi-sexual in character and neither color, 
ereed, nor social status was considered in ad- 
mitting new members. Doubtless the education- 
ists point proudly to this manifest social good 





1 EprrortaAL Note: This article, written by a col- 
lege senior, came to SCHOOL AND Society through 
the courtesy of Professor Theo. D. A. Cockerell, 
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fellowship and proclaim that we children formed 
our first concepts of American democracy from 
this agency. I wonder if we did—I do remem- 
ber that one mother invariably reseued her 
“democratically-minded” child from the group 
whenever children from the lower part of town 
began filtering into our gathering. I daresay 
that we formed a social concept from this in- 
evitable procedure likewise—yes, indeed we did! 

The games we played were necessarily of a 
simple type— requiring few, if any, pieces of 
equipment. I remember that we played house, 
fire-fighting, store and similar games of the 
impersonation type. These amusements were 
interspersed with games of a ritualistic nature 

—‘The Farmer in the Dell” and “Pussy Wants 
a Corner.” Completely undirected, the play 
group was left to its own devices—left to be 
euided vicariously by the directive impulses of 
five-year-old children. We were faced with 
problems, and we met them, still unsupervised. 
We diligently, albeit unconsciously, formed the 
concepts that it was predicted we should form. 

Much has been said of the “poetry” of the 
play group. My group was no exception. We 
developed sing-song rhymes upon nearly every 
feature of our lives. Recently, a large number 
of these child-rhymes were colleeted—possibly 
to demonstrate to an adult world that the play 
group, as a social element, is able to produce 
a representative verse. It is noteworthy that it 
was first necessary to expurgate this poetry be- 
fore publishing it for the adult readers who were 
to see how the play group demonstrated its 
emergent aestheties. 

At worst, we were not bad, I daresay, but the 
sad part to me is that we could have been 
better. 

Through the period of elementary schooling, 
we received instruction of an excellent type. 
Undoubtedly the best and most scientifie educa- 
tion in America is found at the grade-school 
level. Nevertheless, though we were carefully 
watched and trained while inside the building, 
immediately upon leaving its doors, we became 
free agents. It is true that we learned games 
and received a training in school which defi- 
nitely colored the actions of the play group 
while away from authority. However, to offset 
or even to nullify this mild influence, we had 
grown considerably in mind and body, and were 
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individually obsessed with myriad curiosities 
about a host of subjects-—natural!ly, we satisfied 
as many of these curiosities as possible. The 
edueationists now tell us that in this period we 
developed our prepubescent independence and 
our ingenuity while exploring these matters 
yes, indeed we did. I remember distinctly our 
method of dealing with certain “odd” members 
of the group. As the educationists predicted, 
we formed certain positive social practices for 
handling these misfits. One victim of this 
method, I reeall, was a pitiful epileptie. His 
abnormal nervous condition became the object 
of elaborate mockings and cruel jibes. The un- 
fortunate creature, as was predicted, “ran home 
to mother,” tears in his eyes, the muscles of his 
arms and face twitching spasmodically. A short 
time ago, I read that he had been admitted to the 
state asylum for the insane—an incurable. It is 
unreasonable to intimate that his early “social 
contacts” brought about his mental debilitation, 
but it is not unreasonable to assume that the 
“social practices” of our group did aggravate 
the abnormal nervous condition of this child. 
“Oh, well,” say the adherents of the status quo, 
“children have always been little barbarians in 
their ridicule of the ‘different’ one in their 
midst.” That, I am convineed, is neither here 
nor there—progress and human advancement 
are not built upon irrational acceptance of the 
dictum that the traditional way of doing is the 
desirable one. 

My high-school career is very vivid in my 
recollection because of its comparative recency. 
High school was the paradise of unfettered self- 
direction—high school was the Mecea of youth, 
since one was completely on one’s own. No one 
vared whether work was in or not—if you did 
the work, splendid— if not, you were expected 
to accept the consequences. Theoretically, this 
system appears to have some merits—but did 
it? I remember that I was fascinated by the 
assurance that the entire system was run upon 
an impersonal appraisal of work done, and 
credit was accordingly rendered. This quality 
of impersonalism extended to all phases of 
school life. Since the point seemed merely to 
get the work “in” that became the students’ sole 
purpose. I now see the initial functionings of a 
few of the “concepts” that we had formed 
earlier. We exerted every means of our inge- 
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nuity “concept” toward getting the work “in.” 


The happiest, most inspirational and most 
closely supervised phase of my high-school ex- 
perience was playing a musical instrument in the 
band and orchestra. The bandmaster was an 
excellent man. No person before or since has 
fired my ambition to the point he did. While 
our less fortunate schoolmates were conniving to 
get the family car for a riotous evening, dis- 
cussing plans for obtaining beer illicitly or 
speculating upon the comparative merits of 
various tobacecos, we were assiduously practic- 
ing our individual solo pieces for an approach- 
ing contest, or were listening, enthralled, to 
our conductor recount personal experiences in 
his professional life. As we grew older, we 
started playing in dance orchestras—much to 
the consternation of our instructor. There were 
about fifteen of us who played more or less 
regularly about the city. One night he called 
us all into his private office. 

“Fellows,” he said, “it saddens me to hear that 
the musieal backbone of my organization has 
degraded itself by stooping to the degenerate 
music that I hear you are playing. You, Bill 
Ringman,” and he indicated a lad across the 
room, “if you must play ‘Tiptoe through the 
Tulips’ on an instrument as sacred as a violin, 
you are certainly going to show the instrument 
the courtesy to play the music in the proper 
manner.” Turning to the rest of us he said, 
“T shall be in the band room every Monday and 
Wednesday night, and, if you must play jazz 
music, I shall teach you the correct way to play 
it. Furthermore,” he added, “I am warning you 
that I intend to visit these dances, and if I see or 
hear anything unbecoming high-school seniors, 
T’ll influence the city musicians’ union to bring 
action against you as an unaffiliated orchestra.” 

I refuse to comment upon the college attitudes 
as I find them. Time alone can put this period 
of my education into its proper field of per- 
spective—lend to conditions a truer proportion. 
I am a bit astonished to find various professors 
who sneer at the student body because of its 
“netting.” I am piqued at this apparent 
naiveté—what else is to be expected of us. It 
is an ineseapable fact that nothing is so produe- 
tive of degenerate sex thinking and improper so- 
cial relationships between young men and 
women as the unguarded and unguided play hour. 
It was during this play hour, you remember, that 
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we developed, among other things, our bent for 
inquisitiveness. 

At a dinner-party recently, I met an unusu- 
ally charming and delightful young woman. [I 
was so much impressed by her that I later 
took the opportunity of asking my hostess more 
about her. The tale I heard constitutes a 
shocking indictment of the modern method. 
Shortly after graduation, it seems this young 
girl formed a friendship with a splendid young 
man in the state university—a friendship that 
should have been rich and full in scope, per- 
haps gradually forming itself into a more 
intimate relationship which would have been 
socially acceptable. As a reward for meritori- 
ous work in school, the girl had been promised 
a European cruise. On the eve of her departure, 
she suddenly became critically ill. In a short 
time a child was born and a secret marriage 
was revealed—amid misery and heartbreak the 
child-mother gathered up the pieces of her 
shattered world—the event that should consti- 
tute the crowning act of young, vibrant lives 
was blasted and blighted into unspeakable deso- 
lation. Obviously this young couple recognized 
no social inhibitions—as a matter of fact, they 
believed that they were potential problem solvers 
merely because they were young, and believed 
that as such they possessed an innate ability to 
meet any of the complexities of modern society. 
The faith exhibited is pathetic but the incentive 
to aecept such doctrines is so positive in the 
statement of its tenets that few escape it. 
Rarely do young girls, even those from the “best 
homes” of the community pass through the four 
years of the modern high school without some 
abasement. 

The stock argument against supervision is 
that it suppresses the child’s mental develop- 
ment. In the first place, some of the develop- 
ing propensities of every child need suppression 
—penal institutions are crowded with a grown- 
up version of the unsuppressed child. In the 
second place, those who decry supervision do 
so, I feel, from a perverted or erroneous con- 
ception of the true attributes of a good super- 
visor. I am not advocating a glorified truant 
officer for our young—the principal prerequisite 
for any supervisor must be that he or she pos- 
sesses and utilizes more intelligence than the 
children in his or her custody. The position of 
supervisor must be filled by a person possessing 
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infinite qualities of cireumspection, open-hearted 
solicitude, a wealth of human understanding, 
and a character austere and domineering 
enough to drive unerringly toward the aim 
established. The job of this person must be to 
lend directive inspiration to the play group, to 
give corrective suggestion to the prepubescent 
child, to outline guided reading for the adoles- 
cent and to ineuleate healthy mental and moral 
attitudes all along the line of growth. Inter- 
spersed in this training must be regard for the 
differentiating aspect of the individual pupil. 
The individual aptitudes must be appreciated 
and nurtured, but not until the process of social 
integration has been firmly inculeated. It is said 
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that such a paragon of efficiency and circum- 
spection could never be found, much less de- 
veloped; I remind you that in Denmark and 
Sweden a plan of this general nature has met 
with wide-spread success. 

In conclusion I wish to add that I am not flay- 
ing the edueators of the past. They acted with 
care and benevolence as far as was within their 
scope of vision. Young America owes them 
much. Nevertheless, their observers erred as 
we shall err after them, but it is our privilege to 
see and correct their errors—this is our heritage. 
We must not fail them. 


LEoNARD A. NUCKOLLS 
BouLpER, COLo. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
COLLEGES 


Wirn “a free college in a free state” as the 
main theme for diseussion, the Association of 
Ameriean Colleges held its twenty-sixth annual 
meeting at Philadelphia, on January 11 and 12. 
Both as to attendance and the quality of the 
program the meeting was considered to be one of 
the most suecessful in the quarter of a century 
history of the association. Of the 555 liberal 
arts institutions comprising its membership, ap- 
proximately 400 were represented at Philadel- 
phia by delegates—chiefly college presidents and 
deans. There were four general sessions, two 
luncheon meetings and a dinner, all in the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel, with a seore of speakers 
reading papers and reports. As president of 
the association, President Meta Glass, of Sweet 
Briar College, presided at the main sessions. 

The appropriateness of “Philadelphia’s his- 
torical background of American freedom and 
education” for the consideration of the theme, 
“a free college in a free state,” was emphasized 
in the weleoming address by Dr. Thomas S. 
Gates, president of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania: 

In these greetings to you I venture to wish you 
in your considerations and discussion some of the 
same breadth of vision, insight and inspiration 
relative to your day that were granted Benjamin 
Franklin and his colleagues here in Philadelphia in 
theirs, when they established the channels through 
which flow some of our American quality and tra- 


=— 
ditions and our appreciation of the value of free 
culture the world over. Following these has brought 
our forebears through dark days in the past, and, 
in all sincerity, we have faith and strength to be- 
lieve will lead us through the even darker days of 
the present. 


Three aspects of the main theme were set 
forth at the morning session of January 12: 
religious freedom, freedom as offered by finances 
and freedom in legislation, the respective speak- 
ers being President Charles E. Diehl, of South- 
western College, Financial Vice-President J. W. 
Lowes, of Harvard University, and President 
Fred P. Corson, of Dickinson College. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM 


President Diehl pointed out that, while re- 
ligious freedom can not be called an American 
product, “the principle of liberty which obtains 
here is unique.” What America has contributed 
has been the “new revolutionary principle of 
complete separation of church from state”; and 
the speaker quoted James Bryce’s judgment that, 
“of all the differences between the Old World 
and the New, this is perhaps the most salient.” 

“This great boon of constitutional religious 
freedom ... did not come suddenly or without 
struggle,” the speaker said, giving instances 
which led to the truths held to be self-evident 
in the Declaration of Independence. He cited 
the ardent advocacy by Hamilton and Wash- 
ington of means to promote “the sense of re- 
ligious obligation.” 
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It was after the passage of the Morrill Act in 
1863, President Diehl declared, that “the secu- 
larization of education developed with amazing 


rapidity.” 


In some colleges both professors and students 
sat in the seat of the scornful. Skepticism and 
cynicism became the badge of respectability. The 
religious aim was supplanted by the modern god, 
efficiency. . . . Men forgot that the inscription on 
the Liberty Bell, ‘‘Proclaim liberty throughout all 
the land to all the inhabitants thereof’’ was taken 
from the Book of Leviticus. 


President Diehl went on to give examples of 
present-day “misinterpretation and misuse of 


’: legislative action in 


both freedom and religion’ 
some states forbidding the reading of the Bible 
in the schools and the anti-evolution laws of some 
The speaker maintained that “the Bible 
was never intended to be a book of science... 


states. 


nor a library of universal knowledge; but it is 
the supreme moral and spiritual guide for those 
who have eyes to see, minds to know and hearts 
to love.” He suggested, as the basis for moral 
education, passages of the Old and New Testa- 
ment in no sense sectarian. Saying that “the 
fundamental basis of democracy is religion,” Dr. 


Diehl eoneluded: 


There rests upon the educational institutions and 
agencies of this country a tremendous responsibility 
for its future and for the welfare of succeeding 
generations. It is for us to determine ... whether 
it should not be our primary concern, by both 
mental and moral discipline, in the company of 
select personalities, to develop great souls deep in 
the secrets of religion, whose faith in an ideal and 
spiritual world unifies life, puts glorious meaning 
into it, and confirms the fact that we are sons of 
the Eternal. We have the freedom to be religious 
and we had better be, if we seek to perpetuate our 
democracy and its institutions. 


FREEDOM AS AFFECTED BY FINANCES 


Vice-President Lowes limited his topic, at the 
outset of his paper, to qualitative rather than 
quantitative liberties of colleges and universities, 
“our freedom to teach and to investigate with 
the establishment of truth as the sole aim.” He 
set forth the premise that, “in the material sense, 
with all forms of social organization, freedom 
from strength, nor 
considerations.” He 


dissociated 
financial 


van not be 


strength from 
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thought that, if the essential liberties of col- 
leges and universities are to be impaired, it will 
“not be as the direct result of our own mis- 
demeanors but through some form of pressure 
from outside our own walls or foreign to our 
best academic traditions.” 

Mr. Lowes did not foresee any general pres- 
sure “from the community as a whole through the 
withholding of students from institutions which 
permitted the free discussion of doctrines gen- 
erally believed to be unorthodox.” He did not 
anticipate pressure from “the withholding, on 
similar grounds, of financial support by alumni 
and the charitably disposed public.” 

Referring to the magnitude of receipts of pub- 
liecly controlled institutions, which exceed those 
of institutions under private control, Mr. Lowes 
said: 

But this development has not sprung from a 
single stem—it has sprung from the imitative but 
independent acts of forty-eight legislatures. The 
state and municipal institutions have all had a sub- 
stantial degree of local character; their control has 
been local; even the abuses of control have had 
essentially a local flavor. And it is my understand- 
ing that abuses connected with the appropriating 
authority, legislative and executive, have been by 
and large motivated more by what we call petty 
polities than by any deliberate or consecutive in- 
tention to interfere with the abstractions of aca- 
demic freedom... . 

Intervention by the Federal Government would, 
I believe, be an entirely different matter, leading in 
time to entirely different results. Let me make it 
clear that, in speaking of the Federal Government, 
I am not meaning to identify it in any exclusive 
way with the policies of the present national ad- 
ministration. While, under the stress of economic 
circumstances, these policies in the domestic field 
have been directed almost entirely to a rapid and 
in some eases precipitate extension of the areas of 
Federal influence and control, extension rather than 
retraction has been the tendency for many years 
and promises to continue so indefinitely. At the 
most, every step backward has been followed by 
two steps in advance. 


As a “constructive conclusion,” Mr. Lowes 
offered the suggestion that “we should do every- 
thing in our powers to conserve our independent 
financial strength even at the expense of mate- 
rial sacrifices. . . . We have hard and critical 
years ahead of us when the aftermath of world 
events will have reached a new climax. When 
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those days come, we may well be driven to ask 
for more general assistance from the Federal 
Treasury. And the husbanding of our existing 
formidable resources should be the best insur- 
ance against our being driven to ask.” 

Mr. Lowe closed with these words: 

I suggest that we should, wherever possible, elim- 
inate and avoid unnecessary duplications; that we 
should critically examine expensive building proj- 
ects; that we should bend all our efforts toward 
making prospective donors visualize the future ob- 
jectively; that we should avoid explorations into 
Abraham Flexner has termed ‘‘ fleeting, 
transient and immediate 
above all that our endowed institutions, which may 


what 
demands.’’ I suggest 
continue to set some part of the pace, should con- 
serve their endowments rather than exhaust them 
in the expectation that their position will be filled 
by some other means compatible with our liberties. 
Through such a policy of financial independence 
and conservation I believe that we can, as in other 
ways, contribute largely to the preservation of 
academie freedom, and it is to us in the western 
hemisphere that the whole world may be obliged 
to turn to observe again the precepts of liberty. 


FREEDOM IN LEGISLATION 

President Corson’s paper presented opinions 
he had obtained by correspondence “with many 
persons connected with colleges, state depart- 
ments and educational foundations.” All agreed 
that the freedom of the independent college in 
relation to legislation “is a real problem.” The 
correspondence indicated that attempts to enact 
laws detrimental to such freedom have “for the 
most part been thwarted.” A summary was 
given of types of legislation endangering the 
freedom of the independent college: (1) through 
taxation; (2) through state and federal appro- 
priations involving the possibility of control; 
(3) through “authority given state departments 
of education and other governmental agencies 
through blanket legislation”; (4) through patri- 
otie, religious and social pressure groups. 

President Corson expressed his thought that 
“perhaps the most serious danger to the freedom 
of the independent college through legislation 
lies in the ineffective action of those whose busi- 
ness it is to protect that freecom. The cause 
suffers at times because presidents are statesmen 
and not politicians. . .. They are all too often 
unrealistic, impractical, disunited in approach 
and therefore ineffective.” The speaker pro- 
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posed, in closing, “an organized and planned 
effort to keep in touch with the political scene” 
to avoid “the all too frequent situations when 
knowledge of legislation detrimental to the free- 
dom of the independent colleges comes too late 
for effective opposition.” 


Wak, THE PRESENT AND THE FUTURE 


The present and the future in relation to war- 
fare in Europe and Asia were topics of addresses 
delivered at the dinner session on the evening 
of January 11 by Mr. Clarence K. Streit, jour- 
nalist and proponent of an inter-demoeracy fed- 
eral union, and Dr. Stephen Duggan, director of 
the Institute of International Edueation. 

Taking as his title “The War and the Cam- 
pus,’ Dr. Duggan reviewed the disruption of 
education which war has brought in China, 
Poland, England, France and Germany. “In 
every democratic country there has been a re- 
surgence of faith in democratic institutions and 
a determination to safeguard them. This atti- 
tude has been reflected in the school, using that 
term in its widest meaning.” 

As to the United States, “we are participating 
in the democratie revival,” said Dr. Duggan. 


The smart young writers who, down to the ap- 
pearance of Hitler, directed their irony and sar- 
casm at the weaknesses of democraey—and there 
are undoubted weaknesses—have learned that every 
form of political organization has weaknesses and 
that those of democracy are probably least injur- 
ious to human welfare. The fine young idealists of 
our campus who have seen the Soviet Union trans- 
formed from an agency for peace to one of lying 
imperialism will unquestionably raily to the support 
of our democratic institutions leaving but a few, 
chloroformed by communist propaganda, to take 
orders from a foreign capital. The youth of our 
campus want us to stay out of this war. 
right. We must stay out unless our existence and 
freedom are in danger. But we have principles 
and we want those principles maintained. Admit- 
ting that power polities is not without a place in 
this war, nevertheless the Allied powers stand for 
our way of life; they are fighting for the things 
we hold dear. A victory for their enemy would 
mean the disappearance of those things. As a 
former member of the campus, I pray for an Allied 
victory. 


They are 


The present is the time to provide for future 
avoidance of war; it is high time we study “this 
problem of organizing the government on which 





peace stands.” With this statement of his thesis, 
Mr. Streit eloquently advocated an organization 
of inter-state government leading to “Federal 
Union.” His plan is based not upon the League 
of Nations but upon the federal union system 
invented by our American forefathers who in 
1789 “got together in Philadelphia, applied again 
the principles of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and instituted new government .. . 
a government of, by and for the people.” 

By organizing a government of people instead of 
states they got away from the inability of leagues 
to enforce law. League law ean only be enforced 
against armed, organized states—by war; Union 
law, being enforced against individuals, avoids this 
danger. ... 


“We Inter-Democracy Federal Unionists pro- 
pose that we follow this old American example 
now,” said Mr. Streit. He recognized that “we 
ean not organize all the world at once as a Fed- 
eral Union.” He suggested as founders fifteen 
“experienced democracies” : 

The U. S. A., Canada, Ireland, United Kingdom, 
France, Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland, Union of South Africa, 
This group has given 
No two of these 


Australia and New Zealand. 
the world what freedom it has. 
fifteen have fought a war between them in the past 
100 years. 
rule all its oceans, govern nearly half mankind, and 
control more than 60 per cent. of nearly every es- 
sential of peace and war. They have the power to 
make half the world at once safe for democracy 
without war, by simply showing the common sense 
the thirteen states showed in 1787 and organizing 
themselves as a union. 

Their union is not proposed as a wartime bloe or 
closed corporation, but as a nucleus designed to 
grow peacefully and gradually into a universal 
world government by the admission into it of all 
other democracies now or to come that guarantee 
their citizens the basic individual rights for which 
this union would be made. This provision would 
give the people under dictatorship a tremendous 
stimulus to overthrow it and join the Union. 


United, they would own half the earth, 


As to how to get this union established, Mr. 
Streit declared: “That depends on how long it 
takes the majority of Americans to decide to 
lead the world in this direction.” 

At the luncheon meeting of January 12, the 
international note was again sounded in a stir- 
ring address by His Excellency, Hu Shih, am- 
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bassador of the Chinese Republic. Mr. Shih told 
of the resistance of China to the Japanese inva- 
sion and of his confidence in China’s ultimate 
victory. He praised Mr. Streit’s union plan as 
“the sincere and earnest thinking of an idealist. 
It would be a wonderful gain for mankind if a 
union of the democracies, such as Mr. Streit 
has dreamed of, could be born of the agony and 
anguish of war.” 


OTHER PROGRAM ToPICcs 


At the morning session of January 11, papers 
on “the relations between the liberal arts col- 
lege, the junior college and the professional 
school” were read by President James P. Baxter, 
3rd, president of Williams College; Mr. Byron 
S. Hollinshead, president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges; and Dr. Willard C. 
Rappleye, president of the Advisory Council on 
Medical Education. 

There were two luncheon discussions on 
January 11. Mr. Henry S. Drinker, prominent 
Philadelphia lawyer and amateur musician, was 
the diseussion leader at the meeting which con- 
sidered music and the fine arts in collegiate 
education, with Mr. Erie T. Clarke, director of 
the association’s art program, speaking also. At 
the meeting dealing with teacher education, the 
discussion leader was Superintendent <A. J. 
Stoddard, of the Philadelphia Publie Schools, 
and the presiding officer was Dr. H. M. Gage, 
chairman of the commission on teacher educa- 
tion. 

At the afternoon meeting of January 11, re- 
ports of commissions of the association were 
read by the following chairmen: School and Col- 
lege Relations of the Progressive Education, 
Association, Dean Herbert E. Hawkes, Columbia 
College; Academie Freedom and Academic 
Tenure, President Henry M. Wriston, Brown 
University; The Arts, Provost R. H. Fitzgerald, 
University of Pittsburgh; Teacher Education, 
President H. M. Gage, Coe College; Publie Rela- 
tions, President Francis P. Gaines, Washington 
and Lee University; Insurance and Annuities, 
President W. E. Weld, Wells College. 

“Federal Student Aid” was the topic of a dis- 
cussion by the entire association on the after- 
noon of January 12. The program called not 
for papers or addresses but the answering of 
questions by Mr. Aubrey Williams, administra- 
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tor of the NYA, and Dr. Charles H. Judd, edu- 
eational adviser of the NYA. 


}USINESS OF THE ASSOCIATION 

At the opening session of January 11, business 
included the presentation of the annual report 
of Dr. Guy E. Snavely, executive director of 
the association, and of the report of the board 
of directors. During the past year Dr. Snavely 
visited 59 eolleges in behalf of the association. 
The board report showed a grant of $33,750 
from the Carnegie Corporation to support 
through a period of five years “a professorship 
for temporary residence at four-year liberal arts 
colleges,” with Dr. Everett Dean Martin as in- 
eumbent; and an additional grant of $54,000 
from the Carnegie Corporation for extending 
the art program of the association for three 
years. This latter is a continuation of a three- 
year grant for the concert project of the asso- 
ciation. Each member college is to receive a 
copy of “Teaching with Books,” a volume writ- 
ten by Dr. Harvie Branscomb, director of the 
association’s Library Project, financed by the 
Carnegie Corporation. 

At the morning session of January 12, the 
association adopted a report presented by Dr. 
W. E. Weld, chairman of a special joint com- 
mittee, which included the following: 

That the Association of American Colleges is 
definitely opposed to inclusion under the employ- 
ment insurance provision of the Social Security Act. 

That the association authorize the committee to 
endeavor to raise a fund outside the colleges from 
which to defray the expenses incurred in assisting 
the colleges to frame retirement plans for both 
professional and non-professional staffs, 


Action was postponed until next year on a 


statement regarding the inclusion of colleges 
under old age and survivor provisions. The 
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association adopted a statement relating to 
academie freedom and tenure, which will be 
printed in full in a later issue of ScHOoL AND 
Socrery. 

Dr. J. Caldwell, chairman of the Committee 
on Resolutions, read a resolution praising “the 
hard work and the wise guidance given the 
affairs of the association by our executive direc- 
tor, Dr. Guy E. Snavely,” and also a resolution 
referring to the attendance at this meeting of 
Dr. Robert L. Kelly, of Claremont, California, 
first president of the association when it was 
founded in 1914 and its executive officer from 
1919 to 1937. “We hereby convey to him our 
love and esteem,” the resolution read. “We 
await with great interest the appearance of his 
book, “The American College and the Social 
Order.” 

President Glass called upon the first secretary 
of the association in 1914, Dr. Watson Cooper, 
who responded briefly. 

Upon the report of Dr. John L. Seaton, chair- 
man of the nominating committee, the association 
elected officers for 1940-41 as follows: 


President, Edward V. Stanford, president of 
Villanova College; Vice-president, Remsen D. Bird, 
president of Occidental College; Treasurer, LeRoy 
E. Kimball, comptroller of New York University; 
Executive Director, Guy E. Snavely; Executive Di- 
rector Emeritus, Robert L. Kelly; Board of Di- 
rectors (additional members), Conrad J. Bergen- 
dorf, president of Augustana College; James B. 
Conant, president of Harvard University; Charles 
E. Diehl, president of Southwestern College; Mil- 
dred H. McAfee, president of Wellesley College. 


The Board of Directors voted to hold the 1941 
meeting of the association at Pasadena, Cali- 


fornia. 
RAYMOND WALTERS 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


UNIVERSITY CHAPEL—NEW STYLE 

ARE present-day college students interested 
in formal religious services? Most people will 
answer “No.” The whole tendency in recent 
years has been away from compulsory chapel 
because of the pressure of student opinion, and 
where chapel attendance has been made volun- 
tary, only comparatively few students have 





eome. At Harvard University, for instance, 
about forty or fifty men attend the daily morn- 
ing chapel attendance, and at Yale the number 
is the same. 

At the state and municipal universities very 
little attention has been given to formal religious 
services. Notable exceptions to this statement 
are the elaborate programs at the University of 
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Pennsylvania, the present experimentation of 
the University of Michigan and the efforts at 
some other institutions, but in general the sup- 
plying of this need, if it ever be one, has been 
left to the local churches. 

This has been the attitude also at the Univer- 
sity of Toledo for the past 50 years, and all 
religious activities have been left to the Toledo 
churches. But recently the faculty members 
here thought they sensed a feeling among the 
students for more religious expression. The 
natural result was a committee composed of Mrs. 
Helen Mahon, wife of the chairman of the board 
of directors, as chairman, Dr. C. J. Brennecke, 
assistant professor of electrical engineering, 
Miss Betty Lehman, student representative of 
the Women’s Association, Mr. Raymond Loerke, 
president of the student YMCA, and the presi- 
dent of the university. The committee since 
then has been expanded into the Religious Coun- 
cil by the addition of Dr. Nathan Becker assis- 
tant professor of economies, Mr. Edward Potter, 
instructor in political science, and three other 
students, Mr. John Potter, Mr. Lewis Hallett, 
and Miss Beatrice Borman. The points of view 
of Protestant, Catholic and Jew are all repre- 
sented on the council both by student and by 
faculty members. 

The next inevitable step was a questionnaire 
sent to all university students. About 75 per 
cent. of the students who returned the question- 
naire were interested, although 10 per cent. felt 
that religion should be in the churches, educa- 
tion in the colleges and presumably never the 
twain should meet! A series of questions ask- 
ing for detailed preferences favored half-hour 
meetings, once a week, with group singing, 
special musie and outside speakers. 

The students were also interested in discussion 
groups to meet at entirely different times from 
the devotional services, to consider such ques- 
tions as “A Philosophy of Life for To-day,” 
“Campus Questions of Ethics” and “What do 
Judaism, Catholicism and Protestantism Offer 
the World To-day?” The religious council is 
now engaged in setting up these religious dis- 


cussion groups. 

Acting on the apparent interest evidenced by 
the questionnaire answers, the Religious Coun- 
cil announced a preliminary series of four 
chapel services in the university auditorium, to 
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be held ordinarily on Tuesdays or Thursdays at 
11:30 a.m. A volunteer choir was organized 
from the university chorus and other interested 
students, and about twenty young people are 
serving in this way. 

At the first service, November 21, about five 
hundred students appeared. At the second 
service on November 30, about six hundred were 
there, and at the third, about seven hundred. 
The carol service on December 15 also attracted 
about seven hundred students, but this was 
somewhat different in character, lasting a full 
hour and including a short student dramatiza- 
tion of “The Gift of the Magi,” as well as organ 
musie and carol singing. 

In the thirty minutes available for these 
services there is evidently time for only a very 
brief sermon of ten minutes, and a short prayer 
which ends the service. The rest of the program 
is musical, including the singing of one hymn, 
and the organ recital played while the audience 
is gathering. 

The whole service, then, is apparently only 
a brief interlude in the very busy student daily 
program. Here the young people may medi- 
tate quietly for a few minutes on things that 
seem permanently important, and may have 
their thoughts lifted to ideas above the problems 
of the moment. Evidently the college student of 
to-day craves and appreciates such an oppor- 
tunity. 

Not only has the student response to this gen- 
eral religious service been very great but also 
and simultaneously, there has arisen denomina- 
tional interest. A Newman Club is_ being 
formed by the Catholic students with Father 
Ignatius Kelly as chaplain. The constitution of 
the club will come before the student council 
for approval. Not long ago Bishop Beverly 
Tucker, of the Episcopal diocese of Cleveland, 
addressed a group of about sixty Episcopal stu- 
dents at the first “get together.” Student inter- 
est in the university YMCA remains excellent. 

What is it that brings seven hundred busy 
university students to a quiet half hour of re- 
ligious service in these days of vocational, finan- 
cial and social uncertainty? Perhaps it is the 
very uncertainty that sets them groping within 
themselves for outside strength and stability. 


Puiuip C. NAsH 
UNIVERSITY OF TOLEDO 
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QUOTATIONS 


SWITZERLAND’S POLICY TOWARD 
PUBLIC EDUCATION IN TIMES 
OF STRESS 

WHILE wartime defense and preparedness con- 
tinue to make heavy inroads on Switzerland’s 
financial resources, recognition of education as 
one of the strongest safeguards of democracy 
has so far forestalled any eut in the republie’s 
school budget. 

In Switzerland, where power is vested in the 
people through referendum, citizenship is con- 
sidered a responsibility, and education is looked 
to as the only preparation for exercising the 
franchise wisely. The state emphasizes educa- 
tion, and federal, cantonal and municipal 
authorities make many concessions to schools, 
which are adapted to meet the various needs of 
every section of the population. The most mod- 
est town, the most mountainous section, has its 
school, in many cases well-lighted, roomy, well- 
equipped, with the principal building standing 
beside the church and the town hall, while the 
larger cities often have school buildings in eon- 
spicuous locations. In the Alps, where the popu- 
lation is seattered, the law provides for adequate 
schools, which are occasionally housed under the 
same roof with the town or other governmental 


authority. In the far regions no less than the 


busy cities, foreign children are admitted on the 
same basis as Swiss children. 

To fit this universal education to its variety of 
population and its complex physical conditions, 
Switzerland has evolved what at first sight ap- 
pears to be a complicated system, but in so far 
as there is no illiteracy in Switzerland, the sys- 
tem has proved successful. 

The base is the free elementary school, sub- 
sidized by the Confederation, and found in each 
cantonal-community, with attendance required of 
ach youth from the ages of about 7 to about 15. 

Specialization begins early. If the classical 
university is the aim, entrance examinations for 
the classieal college are taken. If the choice is 
a profession or business, elementary school is 
attended four more years. 

An institution that goes under the various 
names of municipal school, grammar school, 
preparatory school and regional school sends its 
graduates to the university. Duration of studies 
in it is about six and one half years. 

The government has no minister of education. 
Each canton organizes its schools, sets its own 
standards and provides its own teacher training. 
The seven universities of Switzerland are gen- 
erally kept up by subsidies from their respective 
eantons.—The Christian Science Monitor. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


STUDENT REGISTRATIONS IN LIB- 
ERAL ARTS COLLEGES: COURSES 
AND SEMESTER HOURS! 

COLLEGE administrators may be interested in 
subject registration trends as reported by 27 
privately controlled liberal arts colleges in the 
South. The figures are for the number of stu- 
dents enrolled during the academic year 1937- 
38. Registrations for summer school or cor- 
respondence courses are not included. Regis- 
trations in health and physical education are 
ineluded. 

The data inelude both course registrations 
(the number of students registered in a course) 
and semester hours registered (the number of 

1 The present report treats one aspect of a larger 
study by the author: ‘‘Subject Offerings and En- 
rollments in Southern Liberal Arts Colleges.’’ 143 


pp. Master of Arts Thesis, Duke University, Dur- 
ham, N. C., 1938. 





students registered in a course multiplied by the 
number of semester hours of credit allowed for 
the course). 

Because of the careful sampling represented 
by the colleges studied, it is believed that the 
findings are typical of the privately controlled 
liberal arts college in the South. 

1, Number of course registrations by subject 
fields. Table I presents the number of course 
registrations in the various subject fields as re- 
ported by the colleges studied. The registra- 
tions in each field are divided according to 
whether the course is in the upper (last two 
years) or lower (first two years) of a college. 
The humanities,? sciences’ and the social sci- 
ences* are recognized as being subject fields. 

2 The fine arts, English language and literature, 


journalism, speech and dramatie art, the classics, 
modern languages, Bible, ethics, philosophy, logie. 
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TABLE I 
CourSE REGISTRATIONS, BY SUBJECT FIELD, AS REPORTED BY 


TWENTY-SEVEN COLLEGES 




















Humanities Sciences Social sciences All fields 
Lower Upper Lower Upper Lower Upper Lower U r ks 
div. diy, Total div. iy, Total div. diy, Total x Ge Total 
i a 27,165 10,447 37,612 18,345 5,528 23,873 15,608 11,025 26,633 61,118 27,000 88,118 
MOOD oxicsses 1,006 387 1,393 679 205 884 578 408 986 2,264 1, 3,264 
Maximum ... 1,628 1,180 2,673 1,339 510 1,602 1,475 1,392 1,694 3,715 2,311 5,759 
Minimum ... 507 108 260 189 52 252 60 120 230 926 428 1,354 
mite... 32 109 103 72 @6@ ‘4 246 116 7.4 40 54 43 





Taking up first the registrations by subject 
field, it was noted that 42 per cent. were in the 
humanities, 26 per cent. in the sciences and 32 
per cent. in the social sciences. Roughly, social 
sciences had one third, the humanities had twice 
as many as the sciences. A recent study for 
the University of Pittsburgh® reported approxi- 
mately one third of the registrations in each of 
the fields, 

Comparing the lower and upper divisions, we 
find that, on the average for all 27 colleges, 69 
per cent. of the course registrations were in the 
lower division, and 31 per cent. were in the 
upper division, In other words, the registra- 
tions in the first two years of coilege work were 
twice as many as in the last two years of work. 
The maximum per cent. in the lower division for 
any college was 82, the minimum, 50. For the 
upper division, the maximum per cent. was 50, 
and the minimum, 18. 

The foregoing findings need to be set against 
the student enrolments in the colleges for 
further interpretation. It was found that 64 
per cent. of the students were enrolled in the 
first two years, and 36 per cent. in the last two 
years. (Special students are not included in 
these figures: if they were counted in the lower 
division, there would be 66 per cent. in that 
division.) The course registrations follow 
closely the number of students enrolled in so 
far as lower and upper divisions are concerned. 

Reeves and Russell found that “to a surpris- 
ing extent four-year institutions are in reality 
serving junior-college students, the ratio of 
junior-college to senior-college students being 





3 Biology, mathematics, astronomy, geology, chem- 
istry, physics, home economics, health and physical 
education. 

4 History, political science, geography, economics 
and commerce, sociology, psychology, education. 

5 Stanton C. Crawford, SCHOOL AND Society, 47: 
488, April 9, 1938. 


approximately two to one.”® The statement of 
Reeves and Russell is confirmed by the present 
findings. 

Regarding the course registrations in the 
various subject fields as reported by the colleges 
studied, it was found that the maximum offer- 
ing of 1,628 in the humanities is three times the 
minimum of 507, in the case of the lower divi- 
sion; in the upper division, it is 11 times the 
minimum of 108. There is, therefore, a greater 
difference between the extent to which the col- 
leges attract (and provide for) students in the 
upper division of the humanities than there is 
in the lower division. 

Inspection of the course registrations for the 
other two subject fields indicates that such a 
marked difference is not characteristic through- 
out. The ratio of the maximum of 1,339 to the 
minimum of 189 in the sciences is seven for the 
lower division, whereas the ratio of the maxi- 
mum to the minimum of 52 is 10 for the upper 
division. Among the social sciences, the ratio 
is 25 for the lower division and 12 for the 
upper division. The 25 seems anomalous; 
omitting an extreme institution makes the ratio 
10. Taking all fields together (the total for 
each college) gives ratios of 4.0 for the lower 
division and 5.4 for the upper division. We 
conclude that there is a slightly greater di- 
versity of registrations among the colleges in 
the upper division than in the lower division, 
when the ratio of the maximum to the minimum 
offerings is considered. 

If, however, one considers the actual spread 
between the maximum and the minimum, ob- 
tained by subtraction, instead of the ratio, he 
comes to the opposite conclusion. In_ the 
humanities, the difference is slightly greater for 

6 Floyd W. Reeves and John Dale Russell. ‘‘Col- 


lege Organization and Administration,’’ p. 128. 
Indianapolis: Disciples of Christ Press, 1929. 
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the lower division; in the sciences, the difference 
for the lower division is twice (2.5 times) that 
of the upper division and in the social sciences, 
it is again slightly greater for the lower divi- 
sion. For all the divisions together, the differ- 
ence between the maximum and the minimum is 
900 greater for the lower division than for the 
upper division. 

It appears, therefore, that one can find a 
difference between the variability of colleges in 
the upper and lower divisions in either one di- 
rection or the other, depending upon whether 
he bases his findings upon ratios or upon differ- 
ences. The ratios indicate a slightly greater 
diversity in the lower division as compared 
with the upper division. While the difference 
(of the subtraction type) is consistent through- 
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2. Number of semester hours registered, by 
subject field. This section parallels the pre- 
ceding one, but deals with semester hours of 
registration, instead of simply course registra- 
tions. That is, the figures in this section are 
weighted by the number of semester hours of 
credit that each course carries. This unit is 
probably the most accurate unit for the study 
of the distribution of both offerings and enrol- 
ments, 

Table II presents the basie data on semester 
hour registrations, and parallels Table I, which 
was based on course registrations. The figures 
in the new table are about three and one half 
times the figures in the earlier table, indicating 
that there are, on the average, 3.6 semester 
hours allowed for a course. 


TABLE II 


TOTAL SEMESTER Hours REGISTERED, BY SUBJECT FIELD, AS REPORTED BY 
TWENTY-SEVEN COLLEGES 








Humanities Sciences 





Social sciences All fields 





Lower Upper 
div. diy, Total 


Lower Upper 
div. diy, Total 


Lower Upper Lower Upper 
div, div, Total div. div, Total 





224,826 90,223 315,049 


Total ...«.. 105,350 34,446 139,796 63,640 17,909 81,549 55,836 38,258 94,094 

Mean ....e. 3,900 1,278 5,178 2,334 649 3,018 2,068 1,417 3,485 8,339 3,342 11,681 

Maximum 7,610 2,552 9,276 4,974 2,342 a 5,762 4,799 7,306 14,034 8,807 22,841 
1,077 


Minimum :. 2,074 (529 2:817 1,010 ‘169 


360 648 1,428 4,263 1,470 5,733 





out the three subject fields, the bulk of it lies 
in the sciences. 

The mean number of course registrations 
dropped by 1,000 from the lower to the upper 
division in the humanities, by nearly 500 in the 
sciences and by about 200 in the social sciences. 
The medians showed about the same tendencies. 
Several interpretations of these changes are 
One may conclude that students who 
register for the humanities in the lower division 
drop out from college more rapidly than do 
those who are interested in the other subject 
fields—either beeause the students are less inter- 
ested in advanced study, or because the advanced 
courses are made more difficult than in the 
other fields. Or, students may transfer their 
interests from the humanities to the other fields 
in larger numbers than in the reverse direction, 
as they go from the lower to the upper division. 
In actual faet, all these causes may be operat- 
ing. A detailed study to this particular end 
would be required to measure the extent to 
which different factors operated. 


possible, 


A comparison of the totals (vertically) in 
Tables II and I indicates that this ratio of 3.6 
holds generally for the various columns. Some 
are higher, and some lower, but not generally 
so. When the lower and upper divisions are 
being compared we have not only a heavier 
course registration in the lower division, but a 
somewhat heavier weighting of semester hours 
per course in the lower division. Accordingly, 
when we obtain the per cent. of semester hours 
in the lower division, we find it is 71 per cent. 
as against the 69 per cent. for the course regis- 
trations. 

3. Correlation of course registrations and 
semester hour registrations.—Three correlations 
were prepared showing the relation between 
course registrations and semester hour registra- 
tions. In correlations of this type, where both 


traits (scales) consist of “the number of,” and 
the case is classified on the seales with reference 
to the number of two different units which are 
contained in, or represented by, the case, a 
problem arises frequently as to what area or 
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group to consider as the ease. The decision 
affects the degree of correlation found, as will 
be shown. 

For the first correlation, it was decided to 
use each college as a case. That is, the eorre- 
lation is between the total number of course 
registrations in a college, and the total number 
of semester hour registrations in that college. 
This makes 27 eases in the correlation. The 
correlation was found to be .62. 

For the seeond correlation, one subject field 
in one college was used as a ease. Since there 
are three subject fields and two divisions in 
each college, this means that each college yielded 
six eases—and the population of the table for 
the 27 colleges was 162. The correlation coeffi- 
cient for this table was .84. 

The third correlation between course registra- 
tions and semester hour registrations used a 
smaller unit as a ease. Here, one subject (in- 
stead of a subject field) in one division of the 
college was taken as a ease.? Since there are 18 
different subjects, on the average, in one divi- 
sion of a college, there were 36 cases for each 
college, or a total of 972 cases in the correla- 
tion. The resulting coefficient of correlation 
was .76. The final correlation is smaller than 
the second by .08 and larger than the first by 
14. The second coefficient is larger than the 
first by .22. Each coefficient, however, is legiti- 
mate, and is appropriate for use with data 
similar to those on which it was based. 

4. Summary. Figures have been presented 
to show course and semester hour registrations 
in the 27 liberal arts colleges studied. The 
greatest number of registrations were found in 
the humanities, with the social studies second 
and the sciences last. Two thirds of all regis- 
trations were found to be in courses restricted 
to the freshman and sophomore years. This 
fraction of the registrations was in keeping 
with the student enrolments, in which the ratio 
of the lower to upper division students was 
two to one. Correlations between course regis- 
trations and semester hour registrations gave 
coefficients of .62, .84 and .76, depending upon 
the size of the unit used as a ease. 


J. Lewis Hurt 
WALNUT HILL, FLA. 


7 Registration figures for individual subjects are 
given in the larger study (see footnote 1). 
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intelligent laymen as well as to members of the pro- 
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A completely revised second edition of a well-known 
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A collection of seven lectures dealing with the con- 
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